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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


The most popular department of The 
Independent—to judge by the extent to 
which it is copied by other journals—is 
Remarkable Remarks. But that column is 
confined to contemporaries and so when we 
happen to come across a quotable sentence 
that was said some time ago we cannot get 
it in there. Now timeliness, we grant, is a 
consideration of importance. But in the 
realm of remarks timeliness is not depend- 
ent on occasion. This week, therefore, we 
have harked back for the Remarkable Re- 
marks. In order not to conflict with the 
R. R. column we shall call these 

LIVE REMARKS BY DEAD AUTHORS 


WILLIAM PENN-—Wars are the duels of 
princes. 

GoreTuE—Every solution of a problem is 
& new problem 

LORENZO DE’ Mepici—He only knows 
how to conquer who knows how to forgive. 

ConFrucirus—Of all people girls and serv- 
ants are the most difficult to behave 
towards. 


Van Gocn—Do not think that the dead 
are dead: as long as there are the living 
the dead shall live. 

FE. von HartMANN—The source of all 
wrongdoing is selfishness and it is the prob- 
lem of ethics to make it harmless. 


H. D. THorEAv—I would rather sit on 
a pumpkin and have it all to myself than 
to be crowded on a velvet cushion. 

Francis BaAcon-—We think according to 
our nature; speak as we have been taught 
but act as we have been accustomed. 

Duke Cosmo oF FLORENCE—We, read 
that we ought to forgive our enemies but 
we do not read that we ought to forgive 
our friends, 

PLaAtTo—Do not employ force in educat- 
ing the children but make their study a sort 
of play so that you may be better able to 
discern their natural aptitudes. 

Henet Frepvertc Amirer—The_ world, 
which is only eager to silence you when you 
do speak, is angry with your silence as soon 
as its own action has killed in you the de- 
sire to speak. 

Tomas CartyrE—A Preaching Friar 
settles himself in every village and builds 
a pulpit which he calls Newspaper. There- 
from he preaches what most momentous 
doctrine is in him for man’s salvation. 

Eveene Frerp—aA vigilant and active 
soul invariably compels boldness, so de- 
structive are the growth and operations of 
the soul to those vestigial features which 
humanity has inherited from those grosser 
animals, our prehistoric ancestors. 

Tuomas Horres—The passions of men 
which asunder are moderate, as the heat 
of one brand; in Assembly are like many 
brands, that inflame one another (espe- 
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cially when they blow one another with 
Orations) to the setting of the Common- 
wealth on fire under the pretense of coun- 
selling it. 

HERMAN MELVILLE—The state that is 
today made up of slaves cannot tomorrow 
transmute her bond into free tho lawless- 
ness may transform them into brutes. 


Cuvuane Tzu—Appeak to arms is the 
lowest form of valor. Rewards and punish- 
ments are the lowest form of education. 
Ceremonial and laws are the lowest form 
of government. Music and fine clothes are 
the lowest form of happiness. Weeping and 
mourning are the lowest forms of grief. 


P E B BL sg 8 
Customer—Send up 25 cents’ worth of 
boiled ham. 
Shopman—All right, sir. Anything else? 
Customer—Yes. If my wife isn’t at home, 
tell the boy to put it thru the keyhole. 


“Say, that mayor ought to be arrested 
for cruelty to animals.” 

“Whut’s he been a-doin’ of now?” 

“He’s done gone and advertised for some 
un’ to run the dog-pound.”—Spunk. 








“Butcher, do you sell whale meat?’ 

“Yes, mum.” 

“Can I see some choice cuts?” 

“Certainly, mum. Jake, fetch the steplad- 
der and show this lady over the whale.”— 
Kansas City Journal. 


Proud Frenchman—Yes, this beautiful 
cathedral which they destroyed had been in 
use 600 years. 

Australian Soldier—-Oh, well, anyway, 
you might say you’d had yer money’s worth 
out of ’er.—Sydney Bulletin. 


The touring car had turned ‘upside down, 
burying the motorist under it, but the vil- 
ro official was not to be turned from his 
duty. 

“It’s no use you hidin’ there, sir,” he 
said. “I must have your name and address.” 
—wNSpeed. 


The old lady rushed up to the warden. 

“Oh, isn’t it grand!” she cried, “that 
prisoner in cell 67 has promised me that he 
will never do again the act that got him in 
here.” 

The warden bit off the end of a cigar. 

“Fine,” he said, “only he’s in for life for 
killing his father.”—Sun-Dial. 


FOR BROWNING CLUBS 
Morning, evening, noon and night, 
Praise the Lord, sang Theocrite. 
In hamlet, village, town or city, 
Praise the Lord, sang Theocrite, 
In full dress, dinner coat or nightie, 
Praise the Lord, sang Theocrite. 
In subway, surface car or street, 
Praise the Lord, sang Theocrite. 
In moderation, or mediocrity, 
Praise the Lord, sang Theocrite. 


And as I wonder which was right, 
Praise the Lord, sang Theocrite. 
—G. 8S. K. in Buffalo Evening News. 
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' He Saved $2 a Week— 
Now Worth $450,000 


Amazing Story of a Man Who Learned the Secret of Saving, Which is 
Now Made Easy for Any One Through a New Simple Method 


I have read many a good story of 
achievement and money making in 
the American Magazine, but I doubt 
if I recall one more striking and more 
practically suggestive than this true 
incident recited in the April number 
by the president of one of the largest 
Savings Banks in New York City. 

Here is the story just as the bank 
president told it: 


“A middle-aged man came into my of- 
fice a few days ago. 


“‘T owe everything I have in the world 
today to your Savings Bank,’ were his 
first words. 

“*How’s that?’ was my reply. 

“‘About fifteen years ago,’ he said, ‘I 
began to deposit $2 a week in your bank. 
I was making only $12 at the time, but 
week after week I kept it up until I had 
saved about $800. Then’ came my great 
opportunity. A man in the shop where I 
was working showed me something he 
had invented. The more I studied it the 
more enthusiastic I got about its possibili- 
ties. We drew up an agreement, he to 
furnish the invention, and I the capital. 
We started in a small way, of course, but 
today ——’ 

“He paused and drew a slip of paper 
from his pocket. 

“‘This is what I personally am worth 
today,’ he ‘said simply. 

“The sum on the slip of paper was 
$450,000 ! 

“Yet, except in the size of the final fig- 
ure, that particular instance is not unusual. 
Every day one hears of men who have 
saved their earnings, have found a chance 
to invest them in business and, because 
they were able to seize that opportunity, 
have made good.” 

How much have YOU saved 
past 12 months? 

How much have YOU put in the sav- 
ings bank? Or in War Savings Stamps? 
Or in Liberty Bonds? Or ifto that fund 
for your new home? Or into the family 
luxury fund? 

To face such questions as these—and 
face them squarely—and answer them 
honestly—is a wholesome experience, for 
any man or woman. It is positively es- 
sential in such times as these! 

I don’t mean this in a preaching sense 
but just on the basis of your own per- 
sonal comfort and welfare, and your 
qualifications as a good citizen and 
patriot. 

If you tell me “I can’t seem to save a 
dollar more, no matter how much I make, 
or how hard I try,” I tell you it is simply 
because you have not learned the simple 
secret of handling your money. You 
have not discovered how EASY it is to 
apply a system that will cut down your 
expenses and put money in the bank— 
and free your mind from the worry that 


in the 


By PETER RHODES 


slows you up in business and everything 
else you do. 

YOU CAN SAVE. 

And still have MORE money for the 
things you want than you ever dreamed 
was possible. 

I will now show you how. 

Whether your income is $1,000, $2,000 
or $5,000 a year, the new method which 
I shall describe here will amaze you when 
you see how many ways it discloses for 
saving the money you have frittered away 
without thinking or knowing where it 
went. 


THE FIRST SECRET OF SAVING 
Is to know what becomes of your money. 


The second is to know how much you 
can AFFORD to spend. 

THE FERRIN MONEY SAVING 
ACCOUNT BOOK has been designed to 
meet these two cardinal requirements. 

This is how it works: 

1. Estimate your expenses in advarice. The 
Ferrin System will make it as easy as A B C. 

2. Put your items down in a budget. The 
Ferrin Account Book has a budget device that 
experts have pronounced the greatest invention 
in the history of family and personal accounting. 

3- Figure out how much you will probably 
need for food, light, heat, clothes, entertainment 
and so on. Leave no expense unlisted—no mat- 
ter how small, for it is the small leaks that 
drain the cash account and bring that unpleas- 
ant shock at the end of the month, when you 
find your balance on the wrong side of the book, 
and must disappoint the wife and children who 
have been looking forward to certain comforts 
and mang Set aside a liberal amount for 
miscellany and emergency. 

4. When all expenses have been taken care 
of, set aside the balance to SAVE. Do not try 
to save too much. The way to be sure of saving 
money is to allow yourself enough to meet your 
expenses without drawing on your savings ac- 
count. 

5. By setting aside a specified amount for 
each of your needs you will never worry about 
bills—for no bill will ever surprise you, Your 
Ferrin Account Book and Budget will prevent 
that. When the rent comes due you will HAVE 
IT. When you need new clothes you will HAVE 
THE CASH FOR THEM. 

When you go to the theatre you will go with 
a free mind and a clear conscience. You will 
enjoy yourself ten times as much because you 
will KNOW you are spending money that you 
can afford to spend and that has been specifically 
set aside for that purpose. 


The Ferrin Account System 


grew from the realization that a simple 
automatic system of accounting was ab- 
solutely essential to success in personal 
money matters. 

This amazingly simple method has been 
introduced by the Independent Corpora- 
tion, because the publishers of The Inde- 
pendent (and Harper’s Weekly) recog- 
nize the nation-wide need of such a de- 
vice—at this time especially—and because 
the founding of such a system of money 
saving fits closely with the program of 
efliciency which is being developed by its 
Efficiency Service and its Division of 
Business. Education. 

The Ferrin Money Saving System is 
encompassed in a handsome dark blue 
seal grain fabrikoid, semi-flexible, ac- 
count book, stamped in gold. It contains 
II2 pages, size 844 x 1034 inches. This 
wonderful aid to money saving, this 


watch dog of your income and expendi- 


‘tures, will tell you to a penny where the 


money goes. It will keep actual track 
of your spending and enable you to plug 
up the leaks which keep most people 
poor. It will keep you out of debt. It 
will keep money in the bank. 

The Ferrin Money Saving Account 
Book is the first and only device of its 
kind. It ‘is the only account book based 
on the BUDGET idea. It is the only one 
that provides for the income as well as 
the classified items of expense. 

You simply lay out your budget accord- 
ing to the sample budgets given for in- 
comes of one to five thousand dollars a 
year. This can be modified easily to suit 
your special conditions, or we will gladly 
arrange a budget for you, whatever your 
income. 

BUDGETING your income on that 
simple Ferrin System is the most im- 
portant factor in money saving and this 
is the only book that shows you exactly 
how to do it. It is more than a book—it 
is a system and contains compact infor- 
mation on keeping expense accounts; 
making an inventory of household goods; 
making safe investments and other finan- 
cial matters of vital interest to every 
family. 


Two Minutes a Day 


The Ferrin System takes only about two 
minutes a day. No. knowledge of bookkeeping 
is required. Any child: who can read can 


keep 
the accounts. Instead of being a hardship, sav- 
ing becomes fun. Keeping records the Ferrin 
way is more enjoyable than a game. And the 


pleasure lasts forever. 


Examine It Free 


So confident are we of the great value of 
this Ferrin Money Saving Account Book, that 
we will gladly send it to you on approval, with- 
out a penny in advance. Keep it a week. See 
how simple it is. See how much you have missed 
by not having it before. See how much it must 
mean to you from the very day you get it. 
Then, if you feel that you can afford not to 
have it, return it and you will owe nothing. 

But if you feel that it means the beginning 
of a new era of financial independence for you, 
send only $2, the small sum asked. The Ferrin 

oney Saving Account Book is an investment 
and will return its cost many times over every 
year. The system is good for four years, which 
makes it cost about 4:-cents a month! And ‘you 
need send no money until you see it and ex- 
amine it and are satisfied that it will pay you 
big returns! Remember the man whose $2 
savings grew to nearly half a million 


Mail the coupon or letter now, while the 
matter is on your mind. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Tndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 


Please send me the Ferrin Money Saving Ac- 
count Book on Free Examination. I will send 





you $2 within 5 days after receipt, or. return 
the book. 
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Major Haldane MacFall 


A remarkable interpretation 
of the German menace and 
an impressive forecast of the 
peace map. Maps and illus- 
trations. 12mo. Net, $1.50 
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TWO WAR YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


By Arthar D. Howden Smith 


The firsts AUTHENTIC story of Colonel E. M. House, 
the closest confidant and personal representative of Presi- 
One single revelation of a startling nature 
made by this volume makes possible a rewriting of Amer- 
ica’s part in the World War. 
Illustrated. 


Frederic Coleman, F.R.G.S. 


The inside story of the strug- 
gle for Siberia by an eye- 


witness. Intimate, fascinat- 
ing and sound information. 
12mo. Net, $1.35 








12mo. 


Net, $1.50 


NAVAL POWER IN THE WAR 





Dr. Harry Stuermer 

Former Correspondent, Cologne Gazette. An exposure of Ger- 
many’s methods in Turkey, by “one German who dared to tell 
the truth.” Sketches of German and young Turkish ethics and 
politics. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


A HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 
Matthew Page Andrews 


An historical study of the spirit of liberalism uniting England 
and America; uncovers a new page of history. 
2mo. Boards. Net, $0.50 











Lieut.-Com. Charles C. Gill 


The ablest recent discussion of sea 
Academy, approved by the Navy 
illustrations. 


THE WAR AND AFTER 


Sir Oliver Lodge 


A searching study of the world-canker, and a vision of the Great 
Crusade to which the nations of the earth are called. 
8vo. Net $1.50 


wer. Adopted by the Naval 
Jepartment. With maps and 
12mo. Net, $1.25 











FACE TO FACE WITH KAISERISM 


By James W Gerard 









be told. 
at Washington. 


A further exposé of how “we will come to the United States and get what we want.” 
Includes an intimate personal record kept day by day by Gerard in Germany. 


Contains facts which could not before 
Treats of the German spy system 
- Illustrated. Svo. Net, $2.00 











WOMEN WANTED Opens up the large question: 


After the war—what ? 
Mabel Potter Daggett 


The astounding story of what women have done in industry since 
the war. The new era has come and the world doesn’t know it, 
says the author. Illustrated. Net, $1.50 


AN AUTUMN SOWING In Benson’s best vein 


E. F: Benson 


What an expert can do with a familiar theme. “Among new 
novels, the most obviously destined to popularity.”—-London Daily 
News. 12mo. Net, $1.35 
































FRONTIERS OF FREEDOM 


By Secretary of War Newton D. Baker 


Gives the picture of a man who is impatient of anything 
but the best that America can do. Contains Mr. Baker’s 
memorable survey before the Senate Committee and _ his 
addresses to the various units at the front. Svo. Net, $1.50 

















THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 


RECONCILIATION 


By the Rev. James Denney, D.D. 


Writing to his congregation at Edinburgh, Principal Alexander 
Whyte said of this book: “I cannot tell you, sir, all the expansion 
and elevation and exhilaration and gospeling of mind and heart 
that have come to me from my repeated readings of that masterly 
book.” 8vo. Net, $2.00 


ROUGH RHYMES OF A PADRE 


By Woodbine Willie, M.C., C.S. 


If some Padres are “solemn blokes” not this. 
as human as any man in the trenches. 
gether new in war poetry. 
that has swept England. 











“Gawd” to him is 
Here is something alto- 
A book for every soldier's kit. 

12mo. Boards. 
















One 
Net, $0.50 


THE FIERY CROSS: Some Verse for 


THE ESCAPE OF A PRINCESS PAT 


George Pearson 


The straight story of fifteen months in the hands of the Huns. 
The most appalling-book yet written of the war. 
Net, $1.40 





Illustrated. 12mo. 


THE RED CROSS BARGE 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


“In dramatic constructions it is superb—novel, sympathetic and 
convincing in the highest degree.”—-New York Tribune. 
12mo. Net, $1.25 








THE MIND OF ARTHUR JAMES 


BALFO 

y L UR Writings, Speeches and Addresses, 
Wilfrid M. Short 1879-1917 
Selections revealing the mind and opinions of this interna- 


tional figure, with an added section on Germany. 
With portrait. Svo. Net, $2.50 
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GOD AND THE SOLDIER 
By Norman MacLean, D.D., and J. R. P. Sclater, D.D. 


From a series of discussions among the chaplains in one of the 
great camps in France grew this vindication of orthodox Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the fighting men. Practical questions, 
answers in non-technical language. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


THE SILVER TRUMPET 


By Amelia Josephine Burr 


Illumines the psychology of those who are left at home, or con- 
centrates into a few lines poignant bits of drama from the war 
zone. Stirring with heroic appeal. 12mo. Net, $1.00 














YOUR BOYS 


By Gipsy Smith 









By John Oxenham 









Dramatic personal stories of 
a real man’s work among the 
boys at the front. What real 
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of the war. 


Today and Tomorrow 


Breathing a spirit of spirituality and high endeavor— 
speaks directly to all who feel the vital need for a return 
to God and a higher spiritual life. 


W. E. FORD: 


A Biography 
J. D. Beresford and Kenneth 
Richmond 


Of particular significance is 
this singular story of a hypo- 





By “the poet laureate 
12mo. Net, $1.00 









religion means to them out 
there. 12mo. Net, $0.50 
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thetical character, who revo- 
lutionized education. ! 
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THE DIRECTOR OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
I'he appointment of John D. Ryan to direct the manufacture of American air craft marks another step in the progress toward 
business efficiency of our war organization. As president of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company, Mr. Ryan directed the largest 
single unit in the copper industry. Since June, 1917, he has been in Washington as assistant to Henry P. Davison in the Red Cross 
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NOW FOR THE THIRD NATIONAL ARMY 


HE first quota of the second National Army is 

moving into the training camps. It consists of 

150,000 men, distributed among the sixteen can- 

tonments from Massachusetts to California. Other 
increments will go into training month by month thruout 
- the year, until, so it is reported, from 800,000 to a 1,000,000 
men are in the new National Army. There are now 1,600,000 
men in the army, regulars, national guard and draft army. 
Something like two and a half million men in service and 
training by the end of 1918 seems to be the Government’s 
present plan. 

When he appeared before a Senate committee last week 
to report on his trip of inspection overseas, Secretary Baker 
was not ready to discuss any new plans for changes in the 
draft age or for other alterations in our army program. 
But he did say, if the Washington despatches are accurate, 
that “it was useless for us to send men to training camps 
when we had no way of transporting a vast number of 
soldiers to France.” 

Mr. Baker apparently proposes to limit the number of 
men who shall be called into training during the coming 
year by the probabilities in regard to the ships that will 
be available to carry them overseas. If this is his real judg- 
ment, we believe that he is making a serious mistake. 
Nothing is clearer than that the situation on the western 
front demands men, and will demand men in ever increas- 
ing numbers until the war is won. The United States must 
send its man-power in huge masses and with “damnable 
iteration” until the power of Germany is finally over- 
whelmed. 

We ought to begin training at the first possible moment 


closure of the devious paths of diplomacy. When 

Trotzky published the secret treaties that he found 
in the Foreign Office at Petrograd he said to the German 
socialists: “Do not condemn Russia alone. Go search your 
own archives at Berlin and you will find things just as 
bad.” The German socialists have not yet broken into the 
Berlin Foreign Office, but they did in some mysterious way 
get hold of the secret memorandum of Prince Lichnowsky 
and like the Bolsheviki have published it. Prince Karl Lich- 
nowsky was the German Ambassador in London from 1912 
to August, 1914. When the war broke out he was made the 
scapegoat for the catastrophe and was blamed by officials 
and public for having blundered in handling the British 
situation and having been tricked by Sir Edward Grey. 
Smarting under this injustice he wrote out a vindication cf 
his policy in the form of a “Memorandum of My London 
Mission” for preservation in the family archives. But he 
showed it under pledge of secrecy to a few friends. One of 
these gave it to an officer in the political department of the 
German General Staff, who as the Prince says, “completely 
failing to understand the importance of what he was doing” 
manifolded the document and sent it to a number of per- 
sonages. We may question whether the officer of the Gen- 
eral Staff was completely unaware of the importance of the 
memorandum which he took the trouble to manifold, and 
we may speculate as to how certain fragments of this docu- 
ment came to the hands of the Swedish Socialist journal, 
Politiken, the Berlin Vorwérts and the Miinchener Nach- 
richten, where they were published. 

Putting these scattered scraps of paper together we geta 
most amazing document, a glimpse of the inside workings 
of intrigue such as under ordinary circumstances we could 
not have expected until long after the death of the actors. 
It is a complete justification of Sir Edward Grey and Lord 


A GAIN we are indebted to the socialists for a dis- 


THE LICHNOWSKY REVELATIONS 





every man for whom it is possible for us to provide living 
quarters, training grounds, equipment and instructors. Our 
goal should be not 2,500,000 men, but 5,000,000 men. We 
should be building the training camps for them without a 
day of avoidable delay. 

If, when they are trained, the ships are not ready to 
carry them overseas, let them go on training. The longer 
they are at it the harder, the more expert, the more useful 
they will be. It would be a great calamity and a great dis- 
grace if the next year should open with any lack of Ameri- 
can man-power in hardened, trained and disciplined shape 
and in overwhelming numbers. 

What if we do not see the ships now to carry them over? 
Ships are building; and the knowledge that a vast army 
will need a vast fleet within a year will speed up the ~ al 
building as nothing else could. 

Besides, to have the men and not the ships cuit be 
infinitely better than to have the ships and not the men. 

The Secretary of War would do well to begin to think, 
to plan and to prepare, in larger figures. Cantonments take 
time to build. Now is the time to begin an entire new set. 
Soldiers take time to make from men in the street. The 
soldiers we shall send abroad for the spring campaign of 
1919 must begin their training before 1918 is half over. 
We need more camps and cantonments before the summer 
is well under way. 

The first National Army is well-nigh trained. The second 
National Army has begun to take its place in the training 
camps. The third National Army should step into the olive- 
drab before four months have passed..The time to speed up 
our preparations is now. 





Haldane, altho because of public condemnation the former 
has lost his office and the latter has been sent to Coventry. 
It is an absolute refutation of the German allegation that 
England made war inevitable by shutting out Germany 
from “a place in the sun,” that is, tropical colonies. It is an 
emphatic confirmation of two main points in President 
Wilson’s policy, that secret diplomacy is dangerous and 
that the German people were deceived into supporting the 
Government. 

When the British Blue Books giving the history of pre- 
war diplomacy appeared the friends of Germany said: 
“Wait. This is only one side of the story. Suspend judg- 
ment till we get the German version of these events.” Well, 
now, we have it and from the official representative of the 
German) side in the Anglo-German negotiations, And this 
is what he says: 

T had to support in London a policy which I knew to be falla- 


cious. I was paid out for it for it was a sin against the Holy 
Ghost. 


Thus ended my London mission. It was wrecked, not by the 
perfidy of the British, but by the perfidy of our policy. 

The Lichnowsky memorandum throws a flood of light 
upon all phases of the situation out of which the war arose. 
Among other things it proves: 

That France had begun to forget her traditional policy 
of “revenge.” 

That the Czar was sincerely anxious to maintain peace. 

That Russia was not desirous of driving the Sultan from 
Constantinople. 

That England offered Germany more ‘opportunities in 
Africa than she was willing to take. 

That England conceded to Germany an extension of the 
Bagdad railroad to Basra, which was more than Germany 
expected. 

That treaties settling all questions about Africa and Tur- 
key had been agreed upon. 
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That Sir Edward Grey wanted to make these treaties 
public but Germany refused. 

That Sir Edward Grey had worked earnestly for peace 
in the Balkans. 

That the German military party had determined on war 
in 1916 but seized the opportunity of the Austrian Arch- 
duke’s assassination to precipitate the conflict before Russia 
was ready. 

That at the Potsdam council of July 5, 1914, the German 
authorities unanimously approved of the Austrian ultima- 
tum to Serbia. 

That England had no intention of making war on ac- 
count of jealousy of the expansion of Germany’s trade or 
navy. 

That Germany knew that England would not attack, but 
would defend France and Belgium. 

What Prince Lichnowsky says of the crucial week in 
which war and peace hung in the balance we must quote 
in his own words: 

As appears from all official publications, without the facts 
being controverted by our own White Book which, owing to its 
poverty and gaps, constitutes a grave self-accusation: 

1. We encouraged Count Berchtold to attack Serbia, altho no 
German interest was involved, and the danger of a world-war 
must have been known to us—whether we knew the text of the 
ultimatum is a question of complete indifference. 

2. In the days between July 23 and. July 30, 1914, when 
M. Sazonoff emphatically declared that Russia could not tolerate 
an attack upon Serbia, we rejected the British proposals of media- 
tion, altho Serbia, under Russian and British pressure, had ac- 
cepted almost the whole ultimatum, and altho an agreement about 
the two points in question could easily have been reached, and 
Count Berchtold was even ready to satisfy himself with the 
Serbian reply. ’ 

3. On July 30, when Count Berchtold wanted to give way. we, 
without Austria having been attacked, replied to Russia’s mere 
mobilization by sending an ultimatum to Petersburg, and on July 
31 we declared war on the Russians, altho the Czar had pledged 
his word that as long as negotiations continued not a man should 
march—-so that we deliberately destroyed the possibility of a 
peaceful settlement. 

In view of these indisputable facts, it is not surprizing that 
the whole civilized world outside Germany attributes to us the 
sole guilt for the world war. 

Altho Prince Lichnowsky’s statement is of absorbing in- 
terest it is after all not so much a revelation as a con- 
firmation. It contains little that was not known or at least 
confidently believed by the Allies and the neutral world. 
The fact that Germany and England had come to an agree- 
ment in regard to their disputed spheres of influence in 
Africa and Mesopotamia was commonly understood and 
freely discussed before the war; see for instance The Fort- 
nightly Review, February 2, 1914, p. 215. But it has not 
been realized how exceedingly generous England was in 
assigning African and Asiatic territory to Germany. In the 
treaty which Prince Lichnowsky and Herr von Kiihlmann 
had negotiated with Sir Edward Grey in 1914 the Ger- 
mans were allowed to extend their railroad beyond Bag- 
dad, its proposed terminus, to Basra, thus resigning to Ger- 
many the whole of the Tigris and Euphrates valleys with 
all their possibilities of river shipping and irrigation de- 
velopment. The Shatt-el-Arab, which connects these rivers 
to the Persian Gulf, was to be internationalized, thus giv- 
ing the Germans a free outlet to the Indian Ocean. 

By the secret treaty signed by Count Hatzfeldt and Mr. 
Balfour in 1898 the Portuguese colonies of Africa were to 
be divided into “economico-political spheres of interest” 
between Germany and Great Britain. This agreement was 
extended and made more definite in 1913. All Portuguese 
Angola as far as the twentieth degree of longitude was 
allotted to the Germans, a territory twice as large as Ger- 
many. Between this and German East Africa there lies the 
Belgian Congo and this also was offered to Germany by Sir 
Edward Grey, which, as Prince Lichnowsky says, “would 
have given us the right of preémption and a possibility of 
economic penetration in the Congo State. But we refused 
‘his offer, out of alleged respect for Belgian sensibilities!” 


Sir Edward even consigned to the Germans the Portuguese 
islands of San Thomé and Principe, altho this disappointed 
the French, who had hoped to get them. 

Thus passed what was, in the opinion of Prince Lichnow- 
sky, Germany’s last chance at colonial empire, for this is 
what he sees for the future: 


And what result have we to expect from the struggle of people? 
The United States of Africa will be British, like the United 
States of America, Australia and Oceania; and the Latin States 
of Europe, as I said years ago, will fall into the same relation- 
ship to the United Kingdom as the Latin sisters of America to 
the United States. They will be dominated by the Anglo-Saxon; 
France, exhausted by the war, will link herself still more closely 
to Great Britain. In the long run, Spain also will not resist. 

In Asia, the Russians and Japanese will expand with their 
— and their customs, and the South will remain to the 

ritish. 

The world will belong to the Anglo-Saxon, the Russian. and 
the Japanese, and the German will remain alone with Austria and 
Hungary. His sphere of power will be that of thought and of 
trade, not that of the bureaucrats and the soldiers. The German 
appeared too late, and the world war has destroyed the last pos- 
sibility of catching up the lost ground, of founding a Colonial 
Empire. 








MAKE WAY FOR LIBERTY! 


T= last call for the Third Liberty Loan is sounding. 
There is no question that it will be oversubscribed. 
The only question is, How much? 

What is your part in the answer? 

Have you subscribed for at least one bond? It will cost 
you only one dollar a week. You buy it not from what you 
have saved already, but from what you can save during the 
coming year. Fifteen cents a day will more than do it. 
Who cannot save at that modest rate? 

Have you taken every bond you can? 

It is the safest investment in the world. It pays better 
than the savings bank. Your investment is the practical 
measure of your patriotism, your devotion to American 
ideals, your determination that the world shall be made a 
safe place for decent, honorable, self-respecting people and 
nations to live in. 

Buy a bond! Buy another bond! Buy every bond you 
can! Then buy one more for luck! 








E PLURIBUS UNUM 


Died for their common country somewhere in France: 
Girelamo Viscusi Lloyd Morrill 
Stanislaw Itefanski G. R. Norsigian 
Martin Kriiger S. J. Smith 
C. B. Knutson R. H. Vanzanten 
KE. J. O’Brien Charles Beranek 
F. J. Szolt Joan de Posta Molles 
Paul Bouchet Carl Larsen 
Roderick McLean Max Zafren 
Ambrose Xavier Buyatte C. Johnson 








THE EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


HE security and the freedom of America after the 
war has been fought thru and the peril of autocratic 
tyranny has been disposed of, will be grounded in 
education as well as in character and intelligence. Thru 
education and social pressure the elements of our popu- 
lation that are not yet American must be made American, 
and the unpatriotic who are so because they are mis- 
informed or uninformed, must be made acquainted with 
national and world conditions and with true history, while 
the unpatriotic who are criminal or are mentally defective, 
must otherwise be disposed of. The great work of Ameri- 
canization and of patriotic education, too long neglected, is 
now being carried forward effectively with all the energies 
and appliances that can be contributed by individual ability, 
carefully planned organization, and money. 
This education, however, cannot be a thing apart. It must 
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be based upon a sound and practical elementary education, 
and must be developed as an essential part of public school 
education, college and university training, community 
activity and church work. 

A new spirit has taken possession of secular education in 
this country and new ideas are everywhere bringing forth 
results. In every section—East, West and South—states 
and communities are increasing their taxation for public 
schools, colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, and state 
universities. Education is no longer conceived as primarily 
useful to train clergymen, lawyers and doctors for service 
in church and state, altho this function was never dis- 
charged so adequately as now. It is the great body of the 
people that education now seeks to reach, and between the 
masses and the older professional groups is the great staff 
of engineers, chemists, sanitary and health experts, and 
scientific agriculturists, whose preparation for efficient use- 
fulness is becoming year by ycar more thoro. The humani- 
ties, including literature, history ard philosophy, are not 
being neglected; rather, they are being vitalized and pre- 
sented in a larger perspective. The essentially new elements 
, in education are those practical things which we now begin 
to see must be made the deep and solid foundations of the 
entire superstructure. 

There is only one way in which to become adequately ac- 
quainted with the new program and what is being accom- 
plished in carrying it out, and that is to go from county 
to county and state to state thruout the Union and person- 
ally inspect the schools. To one who does this the progress 
discovered is a revelation. Everywhere he finds that three 
or four fundamental things are accepted as imperatively 
necessary. All else must be based upon these and adjusted 
to them. 

The first is domestic science or household economics. In 
sections that we have been accustomed to think of as edu- 
cationally backward the investigator will find high schools, 
and even grade schools, equipt with the necessary arrange- 
ments and appliances for the practical teaching of cooking, 
the selection and economical use of foods, sewing, and the 
proper care of the house. There are wide regions in the 
United States in which the population has been inadequately 
nourished, not because of any real lack of food or ability 
to produce it, but because of waste and ignorance in its 
preparation. It is not an exaggeration to say that there is 
every reason to expect that the next generation of the 
American people will know what good cooking is, will be 
able to have it, and will insist upon getting it. The same 
may be said of the economical and tasteful use of fabrics 
in the making of clothing. Household economics is a branch 
of human knowledge and accomplishment that has come to 
stay. 

Next in fundamental importance is the new training in 
mechanic arts. As the girls are taught household economics, 
the boys are taught skill in handwork, and the principles 
of construction. Everywhere the workshop is becoming a 
matter-of-course part of the school equipment, and boys 
leave the high schools well prepared to take up the more 
advanced training in the colleges of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts. 

The third fundamental is elementary biology and its 
practical relations to health and sanitation. There is still 
vast ignorance of these subjects in all parts of the country, 
in the great cities no less than in the rural regions. Quack- 
ery and the sale of nostrums are still lucrative, and to our 
shame we discover that it is still possible for the mayor of 
a great city to attack health and sanitary experts and, in 
the interests of demagogy, to attempt to destroy the effi- 
ciency of a board of health. The only security against 
dangers of this kind lies in thorogoing and universal ele- 
mentary instruction in biology, and the experiments every- 
where under way demonstrate that it is entirely feasible to 
impart this instruction in the higher grades of the elemen- 


tary schools to an extent that is well worth while, and, in 
a larger way, in the high schools. 

The fourth fundamental is social education, and this is 
altogether feasible in both elementary and high schools. It 
includes instruction by incident, historic event, observation 
of things going on in the local community, and in countless 
other ways, upon the activities, duties and opportunities 
that combine to make possible codperation and achievement 
thru the relationships and the institutions of human society. 
In this education three matters are of paramount impor- 
tance. These are, the emphasis of personal duty, the ceas2- 
less presentation of the necessity of choosing competent 
men instead of merely pepular men for public office and the 
discharge of public duty, and the tireless reiteration, with 
a wealth of personal incident and historic example, of the 
obligations and ideals of patriotism. 

The successful carrying on and development of education 
in these fundamental things calls for energy, vision and 
unselfishness. It is a work that cannot be achieved by spas- 
modic or irresponsible attempts. Wherever it is being pushed 
with increasing success one effective man or group of men 
will be found organizing and administering it. A case in 
point is afforded by a southern town where education has 
been making strides in recent years. At Jacksonville, 
Florida, the County Superintendent of Instruction, Mr. 
Fons A. Hathaway, in less than three years has obtained 
from the taxpayers the millions of dollars necessary to 
rebuild or remodel and re-equip, according to the most mod- 
ern plans, all the more important school buildings, and to 
reorganize the courses of instruction in a way to secure the 
enthusiastic confidence of a progressive community. What 
one man can do, other men can do. But no county, town or 
city need expect to keep its place in the line of educational 
progress, or contribute anything to the new achievement, 
if it is content to look at the problem and the opportunity 
from that demagogic standpoint which has been the edu- 
cational, as it is the civic and the administrative curse, of 
so many of our largest cities. 





The American people are showing great activity in turning out 
home-made coal-tar products, especially pacifists, 


Every little helps. Guatemala is four times as big as Belgium 
and Belgium was big enough to trip up the Kaiser. 





The Germans are within gunshot of Amiens. If you want to 
know what is endangered read Ruskin’s “The Bible of Amiens.” 





Since the Germans have occupied the Finnish islands in the 
Gulf of Bothnia it is rumored that they have changed their 
national air to Deutchland iiber Aland. 








Russia’s national flag, the papers say, will be red with the 
inscription “Ressiskay Sotzialyiticheskaya Federativnaya Soviets- 
kaya Respublika.” This is not a red flag. It is a red ribbon and 
unreadable. 








‘Twenty cities in New York recently voted themselves “dry” 
while nineteen.decided to remain “wet.” There is small comfort 
for the supporters of the liquor traffic in that. For the twenty 
are a complete loss, while the eighteen represent no gain. The 
Empire State moves with discouraging reluctance toward prohibi- 
tion—but it does move. 








Our Navy Department announces that it has plans for a gun 
to shoot 105 miles. This is good news but would it not have been 
more courteous to leave the announcement to the other party? 
We should have preferred to have heard of it first in a despatch 
from Berlin complaining of the shells that were falling on the 
far side,of the Rhine. It is a maxim of business men, “Do not 
begin to advertise too long before the opening.” 


In a popular suburb of New York during two months of the 
“late unpleasantness” with the thermometer, three families, aggre- 
gating eight adults and seven children, united to form one house- 
hold. They saved coal, cut down living expenses, and came out 
better friends than when they went in—thereby disappoi:ting the 
expectations, freely exprest, of their bitterest friends and dearest 
enemies. The experiment is worth imitating next winter—if any 
one dares, 
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THE BATTLE OF SEICHEPREY 


{tn the attack of April 20 the Germans took 
the village of Seicheprey on the American front, 
but were expelled a few hours later 


The first attack in 
force which General 
Pershing’s troops have 
had to withstand was delivered on Sat- 
urday, April 20, against the center of 
the American sector at Seicheprey. The 
attack was preceded by a night bom- 
bardment with high explosives and gas 
shells. Early in the morning a body of 
shock troops, said to be mostly south 
Saxons and numbering 1200, charged 
the American lines on the front of 
about a mile and a half. They pene- 
trated Remiéres Wood on the right and 
from this side made their way up to 
the crest of the hill overlooking the 
village of Seicheprey. Pursuing then 
their tactics of infiltration by which 
fresh troops in small detachments are 
passed to the front between the troops 
already engaged, the Germans contin- 
ued to advance until noon, reaching a 
mile and a quarter in advance of their 
original lines. Seicheprey was taken in 
the forenoon after fierce hand-to-hand 
fighting among the houses, dugouts and 
cellars, “whose occupants,” according to 
the German communiqués, “were killed 
almost to the last man.” 

After noon the counter attack was 
delivered by the Americans with the 
aid of the French. The Germans made 
desperate efforts to prevent the arrival 
of reinforcements by throwing forward 
their airplanes at low altitudes and 
pouring machine gun fire down upon 
the advancing Americans, but the 
American anti-aircraft guns were 
brought to bear upon them, and two 
of their planes were brought down by 
American airmen. The communications 
with the front which had been broken 
by the German fire were restored and 
the American troops advancing from 
all sides drove the Germans out of the 
village and the Bois de Remiéres about 
five o’clock in the afternoon. 

The Germans regard the engagement 


The Attack on 
Seicheprey 


as a victory and claim the capture of 
five officers, one doctor, and 178 men 
as well as 25 machine guns. The Asso- 
ciated Press despatch on the contrary 
states that no Americans were taken 


prisgners. Three hundred Germans ‘f 


were found dead in front of the Ger- 
man lines and their wounded must have 


numbered many more. They were able ' \ 


to hold none of the ground that they 
had gained. Reports from all sources 
agree that the Americans put up a 
stubborn defense and displayed great 
gallantry in the counter attack. New 
weapons made their first appearance on 
both sides. A new German rapid fire 
pistol constructed on the principle of 
the machine gun was found in the 
hands of a German officer. On the other 
hand Pershing had armed his men with 
the wild West weapon, the sawed-off 
shotgun, which poured out buckshot 
from its double barrels in the faces of 
the enemy. 

The Red Cross relief of the Ameri- 
can prisoners taken in the war report 
that they are receiving the food and 
clothing sent to them. The Spanish in- 
spectors who have charge of the Red 
Cross deny that the American prison- 
ers have been hawked about the coun- 
try and exhibited in cages to the in- 
sults of the civilian population. They 
have not been able to verify any reports 
of ill treatment and suffering among 
the Americans, and doubt the truth of 
them. 


After a week of com- 
parative quiet the 
Germans on April 24 
renewed their offensive on both their 
salients. They met with stubborn re- 
sistance, but gained a little ground. 
The drive which was started on the 
21st of March was checked a week later 
about ten miles east of Amiens and 
since then has made very little prog- 
ress. The point of the German wedge 


Renewal of the 
German Drive 








THE GREAT WAR 


April 19—Italian troops appear on 
Somme front. Turks take Kars and 
Batum in Caucasus. 


April 20—Germans take Seicheprey 
but are driven out by Americans. 
Armenians retake Van. 


April 21—Priests administer anti-draft 
oath to Irish. Germans enter the 
Crimea. 


April 22—Guatemala declares war 
against Germany. New British bud- 
get amounts to $14,000,000,000. 


April 23—British sink concrete-laden 
cruisers in_harbor of Ostend and 
Zeebrugge. Dublin has workless day 
as demonstration against draft. 

April 24—Germans renew drive at 
Amiens and Ypres. Viscount Motono 
resigns Foreign Ministry of Japan. 

April 25—Germans gain at Wytschaete 
Ridge but lose Villers-Bretonneux. 
Germany putting pressure on Neth- 
erlands. 
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London Evening News 
“DON’T THINK WE’LL GO, AFTER ALL” 


The Kaiser changes his mind concerning his 
trip to Paris when he sees the downpour 
of shells 


is bounded by the two rivers which join 
three miles east of Amiens, the Avre 
on the south and the Somme on the 
north. In the angle between the two 
rivers there is a group of hills over- 
looking the low land beyond and the 
immediate German objective is to gain 
possession of these commanding points. 
The village of Villers-Bretonneux on a 
bluff about 350 feet high was captured 
by the Germans after a hard fight, but 
was regained the following night by a 
brilliant exploit of Australian troops. 
Hangard, the village south of Villers- 
Bretonneux, has again been taken by 
the Germans. The Germans claim 2000 
prisoners in the first forty-eight hours 
of the renewed attack. The new Ger- 
man tanks made their first appearance 
in this battle. They are larger and more 
heavily armed than the British, but 
slower and less readily maneuvered. In 
an encounter between these land dread- 
naughts the British gained the field. An 
American contingent is fighting with 
the British and French before Amiens 
and is reported to have suffered heavy 
losses. 

Simultaneously with this drive in the 
direction of Amiens the Germans again 
attacked the chain of hills south of 
Ypres. Here the ground gained during 
the first two days was little on both 
sides, but of greater strategic impor- 
tance than in the Amiens sector. It 
seems that the Germans were able to 
penetrate thru the low section of the 
ridge between Wytschaete and Mt. 
Kemmel. This brings them close to 
Ypres upon the south as they already 
were close to this place upon the north- 
east and east. If the Germans succeed 
in gaining Kemmel, which is the dom- 
inant hight of this section, it is likely 
to compel a withdrawal of the British 
forces from Ypres and perhaps the re- 
maining part of Belgium. 
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, The capture of Ant- its destination. Two cement laden cruis- 

Bottling = Ge werp in the fall of ers were run ashore and blown up at 

Belgian Ports 4944 gave the Ger- Ostend, but it is uncertain whether they 


mans access to the Belgian ports of 
Ostend and Zeebrugge, which they have 
used ever since as a base for their U- 
boats and destroyers. In order to put 
a stop to this just now when it is of 
the utmost importance to keep the 
Channel passage clear, the British 
Navy on the night of April 22 made 
a brilliant raid upon the two ports in 
the hope of blocking their entrances. 
Five obsolete cruisers were filled with 
concrete with the intention of running 
them into the harbor entrance and 
there sinking them. The water attack- 
ing the cement would solify and it 
would be some time before these steel 
clad rocks could be blasted out of the 
passage. The cruisers selected for this 
purpose were the “Brilliant,” “Sirius,” 
“Iphigenia,” “Intrepid,” and “Thetis,” 
which were constructed along in the 
nineties at a cost of about $1,500,000 
apiece but are now of little value, owing 
to the increased speed and gun-power 
of modern vessels. 

Zeebrugge is an artificial port made 
by building a mole in the shape of a 
quadrant of a circle a mile and a half 
long projecting into the shallow sea. 
Sheltered by this, a channel 518 feet 
wide leads to the lock of the canal sys- 
tem. It appears that two of the three 
cruisers intended to block this channel 
gained the entrance, and since they 
were about 200 feet long, the channel 
is probably pretty well blocked, but as 
the experience of Lieutenant Hobson in 
attempting to block the harbor at San- 
tiago de Cuba with the collier “Merri- 
mac,” and the three attempts of Ad- 
miral Togo to block the exit of Port 
Arthur proved, it is not easy to bottle 
up a fleet even. where the mouth of the 
harbor is narrow. The third cruiser for 
Zeebrugge grounded before reaching 























THE U-BOAT NESTS 
Five old British cruisers loaded with concrete 
have deen sunk at the entrances of the Belgian 
ports of Ostend and Zeebrugge and the Zee- 
brugge mole was raided 


blocked the harbor. 

The blocking ships were accompan- 
ied by a large force of monitors and 
small motor boats to assist in the block- 
ading maneuver and the bombardment 
of the ports. The smoke screen which 
had been devised was not so successful 
as was hoped in concealing the attack, 
for a change of wind carried it in the 
wrong direction. The “Vindictive,” an 
old cruiser, accompanied by a couple of 
ferry boats, was used to land the raid- 
ing party upon the end of the mole. In 
spite of heavy bombardment while the 
sea was lighted by brilliant star shells, 
the “Vindictive” cleared the end of the 
mole and landed the British marines 
on the inside. The Germans shouted 
“It’s the Americans” and gave way so 
the landing party was able to destroy 
the batteries, magazines, and depots 
along the entire length of the break- 
water. After an hour of such work the 
landing party reémbarked upon the 
cruiser, which made its way safely out 
of the entrance and to the home port, 
altho a great hole was blown in its 
side by the explosion of one of the 
large shells. Two British submarines 
were sunk on the inside of the mole 
and there blown up, inflicting consid- 
erable damage upon the pile work ard 
concrete. It is also reported that the 
Iecks at the entrance of the canal lead- 
ing to Bruges were blown up. Besides 
the vessels intentionally sunk, the Brit- 
ish lost one destroyer and four small 
boats. The officer who led the attack 
was one of the victims. 


Information about the 
momentous events oc- 
curring in eastern Si- 
beria is fragmentary and unreliable. 
There are vague rumors of widespread 
Bolsheviki disturbances, of the organ- 
ization and arming of 94,000 former 
prisoners from Germany and Austria 
to hold the railroad against the Japan- 
ese, of civil war in China, and of the 
establishment of a pro-Ally govern- 
ment in Siberia. The seat, strength and 
personnel of this new government have 
not been disclosed, but a statement of 
its principles has been given out from 
Washington. According to this infor- 
mation the “Government of Autono- 
mous Siberia” is composed of zemstvos 
(provincial assemblies), codperative 
societies, municipalities and other pub- 
lic organizations of the old régime, and 
among its declared objects are: 

To oppose actively the Bolsheviki, so that 
the legitimate power of the All-Russian 
National Constituent Assembly may be se- 
curely established. 

To defend the political and economic in- 
dependence and the territorial integrity of 
Siberia. ‘ 

To resist actively the peace concluded 
with the Central Empires by the Bolshevist 
Government, codperating in this with the 
Allied Powers, with the view of concluding 
jointly with the Allied nations a general 
democratic peace. 


The Situation 
in Siberia 


To reéstablish friendly, recognized rela-" 


tions with the Allied and neutral nations 
based on existing agreements and treaties. 

To take all necessary measures to coun- 
teract the further penetration of Russian 
territory by the enemy powers, 














Press Illustrating 
COUNT CZERNIN’S SUCCESSOR 
The task of picking up the pieces of Austrian 
diplomacy has been given to Baron Stevhen 
Burian, appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to succeed Count Czernin 

This new Siberian government ap- 
peals to the Allies for aid. On the 
other hand the Bolsheviki Government 
at Moscow has protested to the Allies 
against the landing of Japanese and 
British forces at Vladivostok and have 
threatened war against them if they 
are not withdrawn. Orders have been 
given by the Moscow Government to 
ship all the munitions, machinery and 
metals at Vladivostok to European 
Russia. But this could not be done very 
rapidly even without interference, be- 
cause the five thousand miles of the 
Siberian railroad is now almost inca- 
pacitated from bad management and 
dilapidation. These stores may be re- 
garded as belonging to the Japanese, 
British and American firms which 
furnished them, since the _ Bolshe- 
viki have repudiated the bonds that 
were to pay for them. In any case the 
Japanese and British troops guarding 
these stores would not allow them to 
be transported west, for they would be 
apt to fall into the hands of the enemy. 
More Japanese troops have been land- 
ed at Vladivostok to put down local dis- 
turbances by the Bolsheviki, but they 
do not appear to have advanced into 
the interior. The Associated Press re- 
port that American marines had been 
landed at Vladivostok is denied by 


Washington. 

Qn te the “Berlin to Bagdad” no 
Arcti longer satisfies German 
sctic ambitions. An all-rail 


route from the North Cape to Bagdad 
or even to Herat is being talked of. The 
control of Finland is a step toward se- 
curing the northern terminal of this 
extensive project. 

In the brief dispatch of March 1, 
telling of the treaty of peace that had 
been signed between the Russian and 
the Finn there was an obscure ref- 
erence to the renunciation by Russia 
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of all claims to railroads, telegraphs, 
docks, fortresses and other property 
“on the Arctic Ocean.” This was puz- 
zling, because Finland does not extend 
to the Arctic Ocean, but is cut off from 
it by a narrow strip of Norway which 
connects with Russia. Now, however, 
we understand what this means. For 
even before the White Guards with 
German aid had retrieved their capital 
from the Reds they pushed north and 
sent an expedition to the White Sea 
at Kem, 150 miles east of the Finnish 
frentier. This expedition, it appears, 
was repulsed by local Bolsheviki or 
Red Guard with the aid of French and 
British marines who were guarding the 
railroad which runs along the western 
shore of the White Sea. This railroad 
was constructed, largely by American 
engineers, since the war began, for the 
purpose of giving Russia an ice-free 
harbor. The White Sea is icebound for 
the greater part of the year, and, since 
Archangel was Russia’s only available 
European port, supplies then had to 
be sent via Vladivostok, 5000 miles 
away. But by running a railroad from 
Petrograd on the western instead of 
the eastern side of the White Sea ac- 
cess was had to Kola, which is on Kate- 
rina Bay, an ice-free outlet to the 
Arctie Ocean. 

It is therefore of vital importance 
to the Allies to keep this connection 
clear. Besides, there have accumulated 
at Kola, Archangel and other points in 
this region great stores of munitions 
and supplies from the factories of 
America and the Allies for the Russian 
service, and it would be a serious mat- 
ter if these fell into the hands of the 
Germans. So the British and French 
have put their pride in their pocket 
and have consented to accept a com- 
mission from Trotzky, the Bolshevik 
ruler of Petrograd, and to put their 
troops under the supreme authority of 
the local Soviet. They agree to supply 
whatever is necessary for the inhabit- 
ants and the Red Guard and not to in- 
terfere in their internal affairs. The 
Allies landed first a machine gun de- 
tachment and later a body of troops, 
sufficient, it is believed, to hold the 
Murman coast against any force of 
Finns and Germans that may be sent 
against it. 

The coastal strip of Norwegian ter- 
ritory that cuts off Finland from the 
sea is barely twenty miles wide at one 
point, but to break thru it would in- 
volve an infraction of Norwegian neu- 
trality. This might bring Norway into 
the war and perhaps Sweden also, for 
Sweden is incensed at the German oc- 
cupation of the Aland Islands, which 
she claimed and had occupied. It is 
suggested that Norway might exchange 
a bit of her Arctic littoral for the 
tongue of Finland that obtrusively 
protrudes into Norway north of Swe- 
den. This would give Finland access to 
the sea thru the Varanger or the Tana 
fjord. 

But Russia is now weaker than Nor- 
way, so it seems more likely that the 
Finns will push for Kola or for a port 
on the White Sea. The Finns claim 
that the Russian Government promised. 
them such an outlet to the Arctic 


. 


Ocean thirty years ago, when Fin- 
land ceded to Russia strips of the 
frontier. Finland now demands the ful- 
filment of this pledge and has taken 
matters into her own hand. There is 
also a further menace in this move- 
ment, for, as we explained in an edi- 
torial on April 20, if the Germans get 
access to the Arctic thru Finland, they 
are likely to seize Spitsbergen with its 
untouched treasures of iron and coal. 


The Dutch So far the Netherlands 
have succeeded in main- 
taining their neutrality, al- 
tho from their position between the two 
belligerents they have been subjected to 
annoying restrictions upon both sides. 
Their shipping has suffered from the 
depredation of the U-boats and the lim- 
itation of Great Britain. The recent ac- 
tion of the United States in seizing the 
Dutch ships in American harbors, al- 
tho authorized by international law, is 
hotly resented in Holland. The sym- 
pathies of the people are predominantly 
with the Allies, for they have realized 
from the conditions of Belgians who 
have taken refuge in their country what 
German domination means. On the 
other hand the court party and to a 
certain extent the commercial circles 
are more in sympathy with Germany. 

Now it appears that Germany is 
bringing pressure to bear upon Holland 
to induce that country to enter the war 


in Danger 


upon the German side, or if not, to 
provoke a quarrel which might prove 
as an excuse for an invasion. The Ger- 
mans claim that the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment, by submitting with only a for- 
mal protest to the restrictions upon its 
importations and the seizuve of its ves- 
sels, has virtually violated its neutrality 
in favor of the Allies. Germany is 
therefore making more counter claims 
which as far as disclosed seem to be 
demands for the transportation of mu- 
nitions thru Dutch territory both by 
land and water, the Dutch province of 
Limburg projects down and cuts off the 
direct railroad communications between 
the German base of Aachen and Brus- 
sels, At one point this strip of Dutch 
territory is only five miles wide and 
it has been a great temptation to the 
Germans during the war to break thru 
it and avoid the long detour. They were 
deterred from this, we must assume, 
not so much from respect for Dutch neu- 
trality but because of the Dutch troops 
that were stationed upon the border and 
the fear lest by adding the Nether- 
lands to the list of their enemies they 
would give the Allies an opportunity 
of driving a wedge into the heart of 
Germany. The neutrality of Holland 
has been a great advantage to Ger- 
many as affording protection to the 
German right and also as supplying 
raw material and the opportunity of 
communication with the outside world. 
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THE GERMAN ADVANCE TOWARD THE ARCTIC 
German troops in conjunction with the Finnish White Guard have taken Helsingfors from the 
Red or Bolsheviki forces and in the north have invaded Russia as far as the White Sea in the 
attempt to get possession of the new Russian railroad leading to the Arctic part of Kola. The 
railroad is being defended by Bolsheviki with the aid of British and French troops. The Finns 
_are desirous of obtaining an outlet to the north either thru Norwegian territory to the Tana or 
Varanger Fjord or thru Russian territory to Kola and the Murman Coast 
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Now, however, the military party is 
in the ascendant in Germany, and 
flushed with its recent triumphs in 
France, it may be willing to take the 
risk of a war with Holland with the 
hope of securing thereby its invaluable 
naval bases threatening England. The 
new demands made upon the Nether- 
lands are said to be the privilege of 
shipping munitions and supplies to the 
German armies over the Dutch rail- 
roads and of sand and gravel thru the 
Dutch canals for the fortifications now 
being constructed upon their new front. 
These concessions, which would be a 
violation of neutrality, the Dutch Gov- 
ernment has so faz refused and it is 
rumored that negotiations have been 
broken off between the two countries. 

The situation is one which very close- 
ly concerns the United States. If Ger- 
many should conquer Holland, the 
Dutch possessions in the East and West 
Indies would pass into German hands. 
If Holland should join or be forced into 
a union with the Central Powers these 
colonies would almost as certainly pass 
under German control. In either case 
the Allies would doubtless seize the 
Dutch colonies as a measure of self de- 
fense if necessary to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of Ger- 
many. It would, for instance, be intol- 
erable for Great Britain to have the 
rich island of Java lying between Aus- 
tralia and India become a German pos- 
session, and it would be dangerous to 
American interests to allow Germany 
to get hold of the island of Curacao, 
with its enclosed harbor, lying at the 
entrance of the Panama Canal. 


By abolishing all exemp- 
tions for able-bodied men 
between twenty and 
twenty-three years of age, Canada has 
virtually adopted conscription, tho it 
may be called by another name. This 
action apparently settles at least the 
question of principle for the Dominion. 
Whether it at the same time settles the 
practise remains to be seen. At any 


Canada 
Carries On 


rate, it marks the conclusion of one 
phase of administration of the military 
service act, which has been popularly 
and derisively called the “exemptions 
act.” 

In behalf of this law it is claimed 
that it has had the effect of familiar- 
izing the Canadian public with the idea 
and with the possibility of compulsory 
military service. Its existence on the 
statute books is to be held responsible 
for the small size of the Canadian 
quotas to the front. “There has not been 
the same voluntary effort. that was in 
evidence before the operation of the 
act,” declares a special despatch from 
Toronto to the New York Times, “be- 
cause the Government having taken the 
matter into its own hands, individuals 
waited for the Government to act. The 
hope is now exprest that the period of 
delay is over. The labor problem aris- 
ing from the summary application of 
the new provisions will be dealt with as 
occasion arrives. Little has been done 
yet in the way of suspending unessen- 
tial industries or in substitution of men 
physically unfit or women in some of 
the essential industries.” 

Sir Robert Borden is quoted as stat- 
ing in a recent secret session of the 
House of Commons that Canada must 
keep her fighting divisions on the west- 
ern front regardless of sacrifices. 


At least two important 
pieces of legislation were 
finished last week: one, 
the so-called woman spy bill, which 
obliges women of German and Austro- 
Hungarian nationality to submit to the 
restrictions already in force for men of 
these nations; the other, the bill au- 
thorizing the melting of. 350,000,000 
silver dollars in the Treasury in order 
to pay off trade balances. In addition, 
the House advanced the war to the ex- 
tent of passing the naval appropriation 
bill, carrying the unprecedented sum 
of a billion and a quarter dollars. Ow- 
ing to the fact that many members of 
both houses were away speaking for 
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A FRONT-LINE SUPPLY STATION 
In this trench depot at La Harazee are collected periscopes, rifle and hand grenades, spiral barbed 


wire stakes and rifle grenade rifles. Above the trench on the right is suspended a gas alarm bell 


made from a shell casing 


the Liberty loan, and that several in 
the Senate were attending funerals of 
colleagues, little progress was made in 
either body. 

The bill fixing the price of wheat at 
$2.50 a bushel was sent back to confer- 
ence. The oil leasing bill, which is a 
consolidation of several proposals, was 
favorably reported to the House. Hear- 
ings on the “treason” bill in the Senate 
were nipped in the bud by the Presi- 
dent’s letter to Senator Overman, quot- 
ed below, after, however, much inter- 
esting testimony had been taken. 

The controversy between Mr. Creel, 
of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, and the House concluded with the 
formal return by the House to the Post- 
master General of the special report 
containing the objectionable statement. 
Senator McCumber disclosed a propa- 
ganda of post cards demanding of Con- 
gress, “For God’s sake, hurry up,” and 
insisted that Congress had done and 
was doing its duty. At the lately re- 
sumed weekly round table meeting of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
with the Secretary of War, there was 
developed information which caused the 
semi-official intimation that both the 
air program and the ship program were 
“picking up.” To the Senate General 
Crowder gave the news that under the 
proposed classification of the draft, 
2,000,000 men will be placed in Class 1. 
The President signed the “sabotage” 
bill, providing penalties for delaying 
war production, without, however, the 
anti-peaceful strike clause. 


A minor but inter- 
Court-Martial Bill pete ag Range 
ignation from the Department of 
Justice of Assistant Attorney General 
Charles Warren, rose to a climax and 
promptly thereafter fell to a conclusion 
last week. The issue centered around a 
difference of opinion as to the Cham- 
berlain bill, which proposes that civ- 
ilians violating the sedition laws be 
tried by court-martial. Mr. Warren 
prepared and submitted to Congress a 
memorandum advocating this legisla- 
tion, and for some time hearings have 
been under way before the military 
affairs committee on the measure. Then 
quite suddenly Mr. Warren resigned 
and a few days later appeared a letter 
from the Attorney General to a mem- 
ber of Congress setting forth clearly 
the difference in views on the matters 
involved in the proposal. At the same 
time the President made public a letter 
to Senator Overman, the more impor- 
tant section of which is as follows: 

“T am heartily obliged to you for 
consulting me about the court-martial 
bill, as perhaps I may call it for short. 
I am wholly and unalterably opposed 
to such legislation, and very much 
value the opportunity you give me to 
say so. I think it is not only unconsti- 
tutional, but that in character, it would 
put us nearly upon the level of the very 
people we are fighting and affecting to 
despise. It would be altogether incon- 
sistent with the spirit and practise of 
America, and in view of the recent leg- 
islation—the espionage bill, the sabot- 
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age bill and the woman spy bill—I 
think it is unnecessary and uncalled 
for.” 

Ships Are 
Moving 


Ships are moving, accord- 
ing to reports from several 
quarters of last week’s do- 
ings with this critical war material. 
Nor can it all be credited to Mr. 
Schwab, the new commander-in-chief of 
the construction of ships. On April 19 
thirty-four new ships were announcéd 
to be ready to sail out of the Great 
Lakes to take their part in the trans- 
Atlantic trade. These particular ves- 
sels were begun by private parties and 
were requisitioned by the Government 
in the early stages of their construc- 
tion. They are of the so-called “Fred- 
erickstadt” type, that is to say, they 
are primarily lake ships, averaging 


about 3100 tons. With cargoes stowed’ 


away, this little fleet may already have 
slipt quietly from “an Atlantic port” 
into the treacherous seas. 

Acting in his capacity as head of the 
Railroad Administration, Mr. McAdoo 
lias established a ship line service on 
the Great Lakes. The purpose of this 
move is to relieve rail congestion and 
facilitate the carriage of goods thru 
this crowded area. “Cars that have 
been held up on westcrn railroads by 
the congestion on the central rail- 
roads,” declares an official statement, 
“will be immediately released with the 
opening of lake navigation and the 
loads moved east by the way of lake 
and railroad lines east of Buffalo, 
thereby releasing equipment to the 
western railroads for the use in their 
territory and relieving the railroads 
in the central freight territory of the 
saving of power, fuel, and cars that 
can be devoted to other business.” 

Probably quite as important for the 
future of ships and the war is the phy- 
sical removal by Mr. Schwab, of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, up to 
Philadelphia. “Fifty per cent of the 
shipbuilding in the United States is go- 
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A SUCCESSFUL CALAMITY 


President Wilson burned his hand during his 

ride in the big British tank “Britannia,’’ part 

of Washington’s Third Liberty Loan parade. 

But the casualty only added a touch of realism; 

it failed to mar the President’s enthusiastic 
interest in the trip 


ing on near Philadelphia,” said Mr. 
Schwab, “and that’s where I’m going 
to be. I consider my ability to arouse 
enthusiasm among the men the great- 
est asset I possess,” this remarkable 
statement continues. “I like to be out 
in the yards among the workers, to 
make them feel they are a vital part 
of the organization. I expect to spend 


most of my time where the ships are 
being constructed, not only around 
Philadelphia, but wherever the yards 
are located.” 

In addition to this transfer of offices 
and office force from the Capital to the 
industrial center, Mr. Schwab indicat- 
ed that there might be a shakeup in 
the personnel of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. Chiefly, however, the 
changes are suggested by the way of 
additions rather than forced resigna- 
tions. 

Before settling down 
soo a into his desk chair 

too far, Secretary of 
War Baker made it a point to lay con- 
fidential reports of his trip to France 
before the military affairs committees 
of both House and Senate. This visit 
to Congress is to be taken no doubt as 
preparatory to the formal filing of 
recommendations to the military ap- 
propriation bill. From the news which 
was allowed to leak out to the public 
as a result of these talks with Mr. 
Baker, it is assumed that the Admin- 
istration is not disposed to call more 
men any faster than they can be 
trained, absorbed into the military or- 
ganization, equipt and sent abroad. Po- 
litical gossip has it that the next at- 
tack launched on Mr. Baker will center 
around the question of numbers rather 
than around any other feature of the 
Administration’s military policy. In the 
official recommendations from the War 
Department, to be made shortly, this 
issue will doubtless be raised. 


Fill the Out of the past chaos 
Coal BinNow ™ the coal situation, 

and for the purpose of 
clearing up present confusion and pos- 
sible future congestion, the Fuel Ad- 
ministration has issued an important 
statement to coal dealers and consim- 
ers. The gist of the statement is that 
coal should be ordered now. for next 
winter’s use. The statement explains 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN TANK 


“The America,” biggest of land battleships, was built for the United States at a plant near Boston. It cost approximately $60,000 
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some of the puzzling technical details 
of the coal business in these words: 

“The Fuel Administration has been 
advised that coal consumers in some 
sections of the country are withholding 
their orders for coal in the expectation 
that the zone of distribution may be 
altered in a way that will broaden their 
sources of supply. It should be dis- 
tinctly understood by coal producers, 
coal dealers and coal consumers that 
the regulations carrying out the ‘zon- 
ing order’ of the distribution of coal 
consumption were adopted in conjunc- 
tion with the Railroad Administration, 
after the most careful study of the 
whole problem. 

“Any modifications of the zoning plan 
that may be made will be in the direc- 
tion of further restriction rather than 
toward enlarging sources of supply. 

“War demands for coal as the year 
advances may demand still further re- 
strictions of the consumer’s freedom to 
choose coal. 

“There should, therefore, be no fur- 
ther delay upon the part of coal deal- 
ers and coal consumers in placing their 
orders for their coal supply. Patriotism 
demands that orders be placed at once 
in order that the railroads may realize 
the exact transportation movement de- 
manded for coal, and in order that pro- 
duction may be maintained at a maxi- 
mum.” 

In other words, coal is the one com- 
modity which should be “laid in” now. 


Again public atten- 
as abn — tion has been brought 
to the foreign trade 
war” which has already merrily be- 


gun. At Cincinnati the National For- 
eign Trade Council met and “reso- 
luted,” pointing out particularly that 
Germany is organizing for her cam- 
paign while her troops are still fighting 
to*extend her territorial boundaries. 
“The United States has no definite for- 
eign trade policy yet,” is one of the 
statements issuing from the convention. 

Nevertheless, on the same day the 


War Trade Board at Washington made 
public a blacklist of some two thou- 
sand names of enemy controlled banks 
and industries in neutral countries with 
which American citizens are forbidden 
to trade, along with a revised list for 
the South American Republics. That 
this move is not designed to stifle Amer- 
ican trade is evidenced by the fact that 
where possible the War Trade Board 
announces that it is prepared to sug- 
gest substitute firms. A study of these 
lists shows convincingly that refusal 
to do business with those mentioned is 
really a matter of serious concern. 
Great Britain is codperating with the 
United States in this connection. 

Officials of the War Trade Board 
have been quoted as saying that the 
board will probably last after the war, 
and that it will be looked to as a kind 
of general staff assigned to the duty 
of directing the future international 
trade policy of this country. 


: From the Southern Cot- 
ar ag ton Association, which 

for selfish reasons alone 
might be supposed to oppose the reduc- 
tion of cotton acreage, comes the news 
that southern farmers are this year 
planting sufficient foodstuffs to make 
them independent of all outside pur- 
chases. Specifically, more grains and 
more meat animals are being produced. 
Georgia is given as an example in gen- 
eral, with the hog as an exhibit in par- 
ticular. According to Colonel Jordan, 
president of the organization, that state 
in 1914 bought from the West, or im- 
ported into Georgia, $40,000,000 worth 
of pork; in 1917 this had decreased to 
$14,000,000; and he now predicts that 
Georgia will get along during 1918 on 
less than $10,000,000 worth of import- 
ed pork, next year raising all that it 
can consume locally. 

Pledges to grow everything that their 
families and tenants need in the way 
of foodstuffs have been made by hun- 
dreds of farmers in the South who 
have been encouraged in this work by 


the local authorities, by the state au- 
thorities and by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The gradual dethroning of King 
Cotton and the establishment of a “de- 
mocracy of crops” is a consummation 
which agricultural experts, regardless 
of section, have been advocating for 
many years. It would appear that one 
of the by-products of the war is the 
stimulation of this process. 


: ’ Recognizing the value 
oe bildren's of children to the na- 

hance tion in the present 
emergency, if not at all times, the Gov- 
ernment is appealing to mothers of 
babies and to boys between sixteen and 
twenty-one years of age to perform 
two quite distinct services. 

Under the title “Doing War Work 
at Home” the Children’s Bureau has 
epened its propaganda for Children’s 
Year—April 6, 1918, to April 6, 1919. 
“About one-third of the drafted men,” 
says this authority, “examined for the 
army in this country are rejected for 
physical defects, many of which might 
have been prevented or cured in infancy 
and early childhood if the parents had 
understood how it could be done. And 
the defects which disqualify a man for 
service in the army hamper him in civil 
life as well.” 

The first six weeks of the campaign 
are being devoted to weighing and 
measuring all children under school 
age. Other details in the program will 
be announced from time to time. Among 
the codperating agencies is the Women’s 
Committee of the Council of National 
Defense. The Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is the central place to 
write to for information. 

The other movement affecting the 
young is the enrolling of boys for sum- 
mer farm work. More than 100,000 have 
so far signed up in only six states, ac- 
cording to the United States employ- 
ment service. The movement is spread- 
ing fast with, it is stated, excellent 
prospects both for the boys and for the 
crops. 
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ICEBERGS ABOARD—AN 


INCIDENT OF WINTER FIGHTING ON THE SEAS 


“The ever present.danger is the least of the sailor’s troubles. He thinks more of the incessant hardships to which he is exposed,” said Herman 

Whitaker recently in an article in The Independent describing his cruise on a United States destroyer. This is the description he gives of a storm 

probably similar to the conditions under which this photograph was taken: ‘“‘We were caught in a howling gale. The ocean was one huge, moun- 

tainous sea. Our decks were swept clean of all movable objects, tool chests, boats, and so forth. All of the living compartments were flooded with 
water; everything was wet; and to make it worse the thermometer dropt away below freezing point” 




















CUTTING OUT THE DEAD WOOD 


is a note- 
worthy fact that 








“ -clnn STAFF CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON It 
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rd ‘this Monae 5: eos. 

bill before the 

Senate is the in- ; 


vestigation by 
the Senate Com- 
mittee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. The 
movement be- 
gan because of 
certain remarks 
which were made 
by the distin- 
guished Senator 
who is chairman 
of that commit- 
tee, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and 











theintroduction of 
the Overman bill 
marked the close 
of the era in Con- 
gress during 
which the execu- 
tive departments 
were _ criticized 
for the sins which 
the Overman bill 
is designed to 
correct. As long 
as the Overman 
bill is pending, 
just that long 
Congress is log- 








much: good has 
come from the discussion which was 
started at that time.’—Senator Hol- 
lis, of New Hampshire, speaking on 
the Overman bill to empower the Pres- 
ident to reorganize the executive de- 
partments and bureaus on a war basis. 

For now these several weeks the 
Overman bill has been before the Sen- 
ate. It is expected shortly to pass that 
body and go to the House. It is a pecu- 
liar bill with a peculiar history which 
has somehow escaped general recogni- 
tion by the public. That it is regarded 
as important by the Administration 
may be gathered from the apparently 
well-founded rumor, current in Wash- 
ington, that the President is irrevoca- 
bly committed to the enactment of this 
legislation and that, if need be, he will 
push it to the limit of his ability. 

What is this proposal, why is it im- 
portant, what will its adoption accom- 
plish? 

The quotation just given from Sen- 
ator Hollis hints at the genesis of the 
bill. The bill was the Administration’s 
answer to the Roosevelt-Chamberlain 
drive against Secretary Baker and the 
Administration in general. That drive 
had as one objective the creation of a 
ministry of munitions and a “war cab- 
inet.” Two bills covering these subjects 
were framed and introduced and today 
gather dust in some pigeonhole. In 
their place the Overman bill was draft- 
ed, reported and presented for debate 
to Congress. The Overman bill is larger 
in scope and purpose than either of the 
others. It goes the whole way as against 
the fraction of the way which was pro- 
posed by the Republican critics and Mr. 
Chamberlain. It undertakes to make 
administration more efficient by creat- 
ing an authority more centralized and 
at the same time more elastic. 

As described by Senator Beckham of 
Kentucky the Overman bill comes down 
to this: 

“. .. The President is not asking for 
more actual power, but is seeking to 
have Congress to give him the authority 
that he may ‘codrdinate or consolidate 
the executive bureaus, agencies, and of- 
fices in the interest of economy and the 
more efficient concentration of the Gov- 
ernment.’ In brief, he is simply asking 
that he be allowed to redistribute in a 


more businesslike and efficient measure 
the power which he already has. Altho 
this is only a war measure, some such 
authority really should be given to the 
President in times of peace, because it 
is a well known fact that there is great 
duplication of work, many instances of 
unnecessary waste and extravagance in 
the present organization of our depart- 
ments and bureaus. The attention of 
Congress and of the people has been 
called to this fact for many years. We 
are all familiar with what Senator Al- 
drich said some years ago, to the effect 
that our Government, even in those 
times, on a more businesslike ‘basis 
could be conducted for $300,000,000 less 
than it did cost without sacrificing the 
public service. President Taft on nu- 
merous occasions pointed out the cum- 
bersome, clumsy and expensive features 
of the present system. Other distin- 
guished men and officials have time and 
time again commented upon it, and yet 
nothing was ever done to remedy it. 
If such reforms were needed under con- 
ditions of peace, how much more are 
they needed now under present condi- 
tions.” 

In a word, the Overman bill proposes 
at one stroke of the pen to make pos- 
sible changes and reforms: within the 
internal structure of the executive de- 
partments of the Federal Government 
which are decades overdue. To argue 
for this bill it is not necessary to spec- 
ify these changes in detail: where none 
are demonstrably needed, none need be 
made; but where there is overlapping 
and duplication, even triplication, the 
bill permits consolidation and elimina- 
tion. It places the responsibility for 
carrying out these processes in a single 
man, the Chief Executive, who, it is to 
be assumed, would act upon the recom- 
mendation of his cabinet and advisers. 
To put it differently, the Overman bill 
proposes to let what is commonly called 
“the Government” as_ distinguished 
from Congress and the courts, re- 
arrange itself in the light of the new, 
numerous and multiplied duties imposed 
upon it by the exigency of the war. By 
enacting this bill Congress will be say- 
ing: “Here, clean up your business; cut 
out the dead wood; hitch up your 
teams; pull together!” 


ically estopped 
from accusing the 
other various 


branches of the Government of mud- 
dling and failure to codperate. 

At this point we can begin to see 
where the rub is. The executive depart- 
ments were created by Congress, first 
one, then another, then more, and finally 
the avalanche of the last few years and 
months. While nominally under their 
respective chiefs, these departments are 
nevertheless tributary to Congress in 
that they must seek their funds from 
that body. A great deal of the time of 
many members of Congress is spent at 
annual hearings at which representa- 
tives of the departments put in their 
arguments for more money to carry on 
projects under their direction. Before 
the war Congress determined not only 
the amounts of money to be expended 
in toto for each bureau, but fixed also 
the itemization of the sub-appropria- 
tions down to the sum allowable for 
stationery, rent and the salaries of in- 
dividual employees. The gradual growth 
of this system has imposed on Congress 
not only a vast amount of detailed 
work, comparable to figuring tariff 
schedules or regulating railroad rates, 
but it has also rendered the develop- 
ment of the bureaus inflexible and made 
it necessary to pay for an extra clerk 
at $1200, or beg for another field agent ' 
to relieve an overburdened staff and 
prevent the loss of time and money. 

Now, while it is true that the Over-. 
man bill as originally reported, did not 
permit the expenditure of money for 
any purpose other than that for which 
it was appropriated, nevertheless by 
permitting rearrangement of offices and 
functions, it did allow the expenditure 
of money by a different agency from 
that originally charged with the duty. 
This proposition, in the opinion of 
many members of Congress, is the 
sticking point in the bill. It is remov- 
ing from the legislative branch of the 
Government to the executive branch a 
power which the former is loath to 
abandon. This is a power of which Con- 
gress is and long has been exceedingly 
jealous. 

Year after year Congress expends 
precious time listening to arguments 
for and against a proposition to move 
the Bureau of This in the Department 
of That into [Continued on page 219 
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A big initial job was to 


drive hundreds 
of thousands = of j 


viles in the ways 
I ! 
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The yard looked like a colossal railroad 
terminal and a Western “boom” town 
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The first keel was laid on shipway No. 1. 
one of the fifty ways in the Hog Island yard 
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HOG ISLAND 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


EXT to the Panama Canal, the 

Shipbuilding Plant on Hog 

Island is ‘beyond doubt the 

greatest industrial enterprize 
yet attempted in the United States. I 
shall never forget the panorama that 
unfolded itself before my eyes. Here 
was an absolutely flat stretch of land 
circling back from a straight mile and 
a half of water front that last summer 
was nothing but a dismal, soggy, salt 
swamp inhabited only by muskrats and 
mosquitoes, now a beehive of industry, 
and one of the great manufacturing 
cities of the world. 

The din was deafening. A. dozen 
switch engines were backing and filling 
in every direction. Giant cranes were 
unloading huge pieces of steel and logs 
from the freight cars. Donkey engines 
were puffing. Sirens were blowing. 
Those titanic human woodpeckers, the 
compressed air riveters, were splitting 
the ears with their welding. A half 
dozen scows were dredging the river 
and a dozen pile drivers were descend- 
ing with giant whacks upon the logs at 
the water’s edge. Every street was con- 
gested with chugging automobiles and 
autotrucks. Men were moving every- 
where, between the teams and across 
the lots and in the open spaces. They 
were carpenters shingling the roofs, and 
painters painting the sides of buildings, 
common laborers digging subways and 
sewers and cellars. With begrimed faces 
and mud-encrusted shoes the men 
worked and walked along, laughing 
and shouting, singing and swearing. 
Hog Island was alive. 

This is the shipyard that proposes to 
be the largest in the world, that has a 
contract to build fifty ways and turn 
out of them this year and next 120 
fabricated ships for the American Gov- 
ernment. And what is more, they are 
keeping up with their time schedule. 
This yard has already cost twenty mil- 
lion dollars and despite the investigat- 
ing of Congress will cost twenty millions 
more. It is going to employ an army of 
30,000 workers when it gets fully under 
way. Like the flower in the moving pic- 
tures that unfolds before our eyes in a 
few minutes from bud to blossom, Hog 
Island typifies the very essence of 
American industry, activity and enter- 
prize. 
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Build, build and continue to build ships. 
Pershing 


Make a bridge of ships to 
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Using an acetylene torch to weld the parts 
of one of the steel ships under construction 
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The workmen are going about their jobs 
determined to hustle the victory ships thru 





STOPPING THE RAT HOLE 


HE attack which has just been 

made upon Zeebrugge—the most 

dangerous German submarine 

and destroyer base on the North 
Sea—appears to have resulted in the 
complete blocking of the waterway and 
the stoppage of any further egress of 
U-boats. It is not only one of the most 
important naval actions of the war, but 
is a novelty in naval tactics. 

Zeebrugge has been the worst thorn 
in the side of the British Navy. It lies 
over three hundred miles nearer to the 
British coast than does the next Ger- 
man base to the eastward, and there- 
fore submarines have a much shorter 
distance to travel and undergo less ex- 
posure in reaching their prescribed 
areas of operation. Because of the shal- 
lowness of the adjacent water heavy 
vessels cannot approach near enough to 
reduce the defenses by bombardment, 
while, on the other hand, small vessels 
cannot cope with the powerful batteries 
reinforced by submarines and destroy- 
ers. Nevertheless, shelling of the mole 
and harbor has gone on intermittently 
ever since the war began, especially by 
light draft monitors carrying large cal- 
iber guns. 

For some time past it has been the 
prevailing opinion in this country that 
much more actively offensive warfare 
against the German submarines should 
be undertaken and that assaults on the 
bases from which they come forth 
would be fully justified, whatever the 
cost might be. While the existing mine 
fields, aeroplanes and heavy artillery 
behind strong fortifications have been 
regarded as formidable enough to sup- 
port this conclusion of impossibility, in 
the case of Zeebrugge new difficulties 
are added. The submarines there shel- 
tered have not been massed behind the 
mole, but in the canal some ten miles 
in length which leads from the harbor 
to Bruges, where there are extensive 
docks and shipyards and whither the 
Germans send the parts of U-boats 
made in many factories thruout the 
empire in order to be assembled. 

The closing of the North Sea har- 
bors hy sinking stone or cement laden 
ships in the channels was proposed at 
the beginning of the war, and the ex- 
pedient is a very old one. We tried it 
in order to obstruct the harbor of 
Charleston during the Civil War, the 
Russians repeatedly sought to close in 
the same way the roadsteads at Port 
Arthur and elsewhere during their war 
with Japan, and, of course, every one 
remembers Hobson’s exploit with the 
“Merrimac” at Santiago. But none of 
these attempts succeeded. It is a very 
dificult thing to sink a ship exactly 
where you want it in a channel, espe- 
cially if there be a strong tide or cur- 
rent, and, more especially still, when 
the enemy is filling the air with pro- 
jectiles moving straight in your direc- 
tion. Besides, ever since Nelson’s time 
it has been the accepted faith that the 
worst thing possible is to shut up ene- 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


my vessels in a harbor, the proper 
course being to leave the channel free 
and induce them to come out and be 
destroyed in pitched battle on the open 
sea—as Admiral Cervera’s ships were. 
And this precept has had its deterrent 
influence, even if it does not apply to 
submarines, which fight only under 
water and which emerge without be- 
ing seen by the blockading ships. 


HOEVER invented the tactics of 

the recent operation has earned 
fame and ought to get it. Nobody, so 
far as naval history shows, has ever 
thought to supply the defense with a 
compellingly attractive but none the less 
false objective and so to mask the ad- 
vance of the obstructing ships into the 
waterway besides affording them ample 
time to place themselves accurately in 
selected position and then settle com- 
fortably to the bottom. 

Certainly the German defenders of 
Zeebrugge had reason to believe that 
the great curved breakwater which lit- 
erally makes the harbor was the main 
objective. After intense bombardment 
by the outlying monitors, the cruisers 
and small vessels landed their storming 
parties on the mole itself, while old 
submarines full of explosives were 
blown up against the structure and 
alongside of the piling which joined the 
masonry to the shore. Dense smoke 
screens were projected over the whole. 
With all this going on in that vicinity, 
even the brilliant illumination of the 
harbor elsewhere by electric lights, star 
shells and various fireworks does not 
seem to have revealed the block ships 
as they deliberately moved to their pre- 
arranged stations and quietly sank 
there, nor to have betrayed the pres- 
ence of the destroyers searching for 
the canal entrance. The affair was man- 
aged, as well as designed, with consum- 
mate skill and courage. 


S to the probable results: We all 

know now that the submarine men- 
ace has by no means realized the antici- 
pations of its promoters. What with 
depth bombs, and under-water projec- 
tiles and more and more agile destroy- 
ers and heavy artillery on every mer- 
chantman, and great enlightenment 
among merchant marines as to wnat 
convoys are for and what they them- 
selves have got to do when under con- 
voy, and more accumulated experience 
in the Navy concerning convoying than 
ever before existed, and latterly the 
provision of new means for detecting 
the whereabouts of an ambushed sub- 
marine, the life of the U-boat is not a 
happy one, and her achievements are 
growing small by degrees and heauti- 
fully less. If to all this is now to be 
added the sealing of Zeebrugge and the 
consequent elimination of by far the 
most troublesome hornet’s nest in the 
North Sea, the ultimate failure of the 
U-boat campaign of ruthlessness may 
as well be recognized now as later on. 


As to the permanency of the ob- 
structions, time must of course tell. 
The Germans will, certainly attempt to 
blow them up, which their great size 
will render far from easy, or dredge 
around them in the hope of so opening 
passages. Any work of this kind will 
be seriously impeded if the Allies keep 
up a shelling of the port. If any con- 
siderable portion of the Mole has been 
opened, the influx of sand will not only 
reduce the depth of water in the arti- 
ficial harbor, but will all the more firm- 
ly embed the sunken ships. The unfor- 
tunate U-boats based on Zeebrugge 
and now at sea will be rendered home- 
less, for, even if they do not go 
aground in the effort, the obstructions 
will be just as effective to bar their 
returning to the canal as. to prevent 
the others still in it from getting out. 
To find themselves obliged to continue 
on to Heligoland or Wilhelmshaven 
means a long addition to their jour- 
ney infested with unsympathetic de- 
stroyers. 

Of course, the question will be asked 
why this attack could not have been 
made before—and, indeed, at any time 
since the war began. Probably for the 
good and sufficient reason that no one 
until now thought of the way which 
led to success. Plenty of people, after 
solemnly averring that a thing is im- 
possible, go and do it—and naval peo- 
ple are no exception to the rule. 


eee one may speculate as to 
what Germany proposes now to do 
with the naval detachments and the big 
naval guns which are a part of her of- 
fensive array on the west front. Al- 
ready a yearning desire in the Allied 
navies is showing itself to go in and 
clean up the whole Zeebrugge outfit. 
They are even regretting that a bigger 
force was not sent in with the block 
ships—which, perhaps, might have 
done this. If the German naval con- 
tingent is not rushed back to Zee- 
brugge, the Allies may take advantage 
of the opportunity to make the new 
raid. If it is, the offensive is that much 
weakened. 

In any event, it is very plain that 
the long-urged naval attack on the 
German North Sea front has fairly 
started. The sinking of twelve Ger- 
man trawlers off the Danish coast a 
few days ago began it. The German 
fleet did not come out to protect them, 
but contented itself with muttering 
about what it would do if it could get 
out. It may, and probably will, mutter 
even louder when it hears of this Zee- 
brugge affair—but still it will not 
come out. That maneuver it will re- 
serve until—now the game has started 
—the Allies shut up all the submarine 
nests, and, with the U-boat perils elim- 
inated, send their fleets directly 
against the heel of the German Achil- 
les, which is the north front. Then they 
will sally forth—but they will never 
get back. 
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MY BROTHER’S KEEPER 


Tenth message from the National Security League, Committee on Patriotism 
Through Education, of which The Independent is 


Americans and Germans sat in a café 

in a Kur Ort near Frankfurt discussing 
the motives of President Wilson in sending 
the American fleet to Vera Cruz. Eighteen 
American bluejackets had been killed, sev- 
enty had been: wounded. To the Germans 
the occupation of the Mexican port was an 
easily understood process. The sacrifice of 
American lives was justified by the cir- 
cumstances; Mexican rebels had violated 
the honor of the American flag; such vio- 
lation must be paid for either in territory 
or in indemnities. That was the method 
which Germany had used in 1897 in its 
dealings with China when the German fleet 
seized the Shantung peninsula and forced 
the will of the Fatherland upon the Chinese 
Government. But to their minds the subse- 
quent proposal made by the President that 
the American fleet should be withdrawn 
without any apologies from the Mexicans 
and without any indemnities was another 
example, as they said, of American “Ner- 
ren Politik.” 

Ten years ago I recall another heated 
discussion in Berlin in which a group of 
German students attacked the Monroe Doc- 
trine in the words of Prince Bismarck as 
“an international impertinence”’ which had 
no basis in any principle of international 
law. These same Germans were voluble in 
their criticisms of the United States as 
the “land of the almighty dollar.” The 
Americans,: they said, were materialists ; 
they had produced no art, no music, no 
drama. They were busy piling up huge for- 
tunes without any thought for the propaga- 
tion of intellectual and spiritual ideals. 

At the same time that the Ger- 
mans were accusing the Americans of 
being fools in international politics, of 
maintaining a doctrine that was an inter- 
national impertinence, they themselves were 
concocting deep-laid schemes of “peaceful 
occupation” in Latin-America. “Germany 
takes under her protection,” they said, “the 
Republics of Argentina, Chile, Uruguay 
and Paraguay, the southern third of Bo- 
livia and the southern part of 
Brazil.” “If the Germans do not accom- 
plish their mission, then sooner or later, 

the natives of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese America will be subdued and de- 
spoiled by the United States.” 

The Monroe Doctrine may be an inter- 
national impertinence if we accept as our 
ideal the rules and the procedure of the 
European chancelleries, but it was con- 
ceived and it has been carried out in a 
spirit that, thus far, no European states- 
man has been able completely to under- 
stand. “We owe it, therefore, to candor 
- « . to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
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dangerous to our peace and safety” was 
not said by President Monroe in any spirit 
of national vainglory or for any purpose 
of selfish national aggrandizement. It was 
meant rather as a declaration that the 
American continents must henceforth be 
recognized as the experiment station for 
the development of democratic forms of gov- 
ernment, that the people of Latin-America 
must be left to themselves, as far as pos- 
sible, to work out the political principle 
that in these later days has been called the 
right of self-determination. 

Fourteen months ago this nation was 
startled out of its century long dream that 
the American continents were safe for 
democracy by the publication of the Zim- 
merman note. The effort of the Imperial 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to establish 
a base of attack upon the United States 
two weeks before Germany announced its 
intention to resume its policy of unrestrict- 
ed submarine warfare was not an example 
of “Narren Politik.” For a generation the 
German merchant, the German banker and 
the German sailor have been preparing a 
net into which the people of the western 
hemisphere were unconsciously walking. 
German agents were to be found in all 
parts of Central and South America, They 
were consciously carrying forward, while 
the people of the United States were look- 
ing on untroubled, a system of “peaceful 
occupation.” We Americans and not the 
Germans were the idealists and the dream- 
ers. We believed that the Monroe Doctrine 
was protected by the isolation of the west- 
ern continents. 

In the long run we have always jus- 
tified our faith in the virtue of a policy of 
self-government for every inch of territory 
that we have conquered or annexed. Even 
the most severe critic can scarcely allege 
that the United States has ever consciously 
interfered with the development of free in- 
stitutions in any part of the western hemi- 
sphere. In 1845, it is true, we did take up 
arms against Mexico; we did despoil her of 
territory, but we might have gone much 
further and annexed all of her possessions. 
Several great European nations were eager 
to approve of such action and could not 
understand our self-denying ordinance. We 
might have taken what we did without com- 
pensation, but we preferred to pay what 
was considered a fair price. Our actions 
even in those days were strangely generous 
and altruistic, altho today they would seem 
reactionary should we repeat them so far 
have we advanced since the days when 
Americans held their fellow men in bond- 
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age. Even in 1848, there were those who 
protested violently against this departure 
from our national traditions, and ever since 
we have done moral penance for our violent 
deeds. Tho we did acquire New Mexico. 
Arizona and California by conquest. we 
have long since paid back to the people of 
these territories in full measure by granting 
them full political rights. Today the citizens 
of Massachusetts and the citizens of Cali- 
fornia are fighting side by side in this great 
struggle for democracy because both are 
animated by common ideals. Can the same 
be said of the men from Prussia and the 
men from Alsace-Lorraine? 

There are still cynics in this country and 
in Europe who accuse us of entering upon 
the war for the liberation of Cuba in the 
interests of the owners of sugar plantations. 
The history of our dealings with Cuba and 
Porto Rico and* our endeavor to establish 
self-government and ultimate freedom in 
the Philippine Islands is a complete answer 
to this accusation. In the case of Cuba we 
have carried out our declared intention: 
“That the United States hereby disclaims 
any disposition or intention to exercize 
sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over 
said island except for the pacification there- 
of, and asserts its determination, when that 
is accomplished, to leave the government 
and control of this land to its people.” 

In 1911, after a generation of quiet, a 
new revolution broke out in Mexico. For 
six years the lawless acts of bandits and 
revolutionists continued. Twice President 
Wilson was forced to send_ troops 
into Mexico, but each time he held faith 
with the traditional policy of this country 
as he exprest it: “We do not stand for oc- 
cupations. We do not stand for material 
interests. We do not stand for any narrow 
conception, even of political institutions. 
but we do stand for this, that we are bond- 
ed together in America to see to it that no 
man shall serve any master who is not of 
his own choosing.” 

Today we are fighting with a still broad- 
er vision. “I am proposing,” said President 
Wilson in his address to the Senate on 
January 22, 1917, “as it were, that the na- 
tions should with one accord adopt the doc- 
trine of President Monroe as the doctrine 
of the world: that no nation should seek 
to extend its polity over any other nation 
or people, but that every people should be 
left free to determine its own polity, its 
own way of development, unhindered, un- 
threatened, unafraid.” If once again, 
most reluctantly, she has called her young 
men together with the sound of the bugle, 
it is to fight for the cause of democracy as 
our fathers understood it and for a cause 
that is even grander and more universal— 
for freedom and the right of peoples to 
self-determination in all parts of the world. 
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General Pershing, accompanied by one of his aides, reviewing some of the officers in command of American forces at the front 
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TRADE SECRETS? 
Commercial corre- 
spondence is cen- 
sored by a _ special 
department of ea- 
perts. The  photo- 
graph above shows 
a part of the force 
SPILLING THE 
BEANS 
German ingenuity at 
smuggling keeps the 
censor busy. Here is 
a good-sized tube of 
coffee beans, for in- 
stance, hidden in a 
roll of newspapers 


THE 
BRITISH 
CENSOR 


To some of us 
“the censor’ 
means a tyrant 
armed with 
shears; to 
some the name 
connotes a 
rubber stamp. 
However, here 
are photo- 
graphs of the 
British censor 
as “he” really 
ts. Above, his 
storehouse of 
condemned cor- 
respondence 


























UP-TO-DATE 
This is “the uncom- 
mon language room” 
where the letters no 
other department can 
read are sent to be 
translated. On the 
table in the fore- 
ground are boxes of 
letters written in 
Malay, Czech, Slo-: 
vak, Ruthenian and 
Arabic. The transla- 
tion is complicated 
by difficulties of dia- 
lect and illegibility 














GETTING NEWS THRU TO PRISONERS 
One of the big departments under the British postal censorship is needed to examine the letters to and from war prisoners 
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International Fil 
See BEHIND THE GERMAN LINES : 
A French observer made this photograph of German activities not long before the beginning of the great spring drive. The numbers 
refer to information furnished the French army staff. 1. Supply trains. 2. Piles of supplies and timber. 4. Iron stakes for stringing 
barbed wire. 5. Steel roofing. 6. Site of railway station destroyed by French artillery. 7 and 8. Remains of old railway lines. 10. Piles 
of old ties. 1f. Supply base. 12. Battery of four guns. 13. Commander’s dugout. 14. Ammunition park. 15. Group of soldiers in road | 











SKY PILOTS OF THE U.S. N. 


BY HERMAN WHITAKER 


Herman Whitaker writes out of a full experience, with pen dipped in his own life’s struggle, his stories 
of action and adventure. He ran away from his home in California to serve three years in the British 
army, busted bronchos on the Manitoba frontier, became a lumberjack in Ontario, pioneered in the Hudson 
Bay country, fled from the Cree Indians to California. Worked twelve hours a day and read five hours 
every night. Cut his niche in American literature. Went to El Paso with General Pershing, joined Villa’s 
Saltillo campaign against Huerta. He is at the battle front now as war correspondent of The Independent 


66 HAT the—” the Comman- 
der began as I stepped 
from the train, then con- 
cluded, “Who would have 

expected to see you down here?” 

You see we had crost on the same 
transport five months before. “Down 
here” was a United States Dirigible 
Station on the south coast of France. 
Wherefore his surprize to see me, a 
civilian, there. 

On the transport he had commanded 
a lifeboat—or would have had the 
U-boats gotten us—and as I remem- 
bered his careful examination of its 
oars, sails, sea plugs; how he had tasted 
the water and biscuit to make sure they 
were fresh; also his lecture to the 
boat’s complement of passengers; I 
knew that the station was in good 
hands. 

While we were being whirled away 
in a “Peaceful Henry,” I took stock of 
his sartorial aspects, which had changed 
somewhat since we parted at Liverpool. 
A sailor on horseback has from time 
immemorial been something of a joke. 
A sailor on skates, roller or ice, wide 
trousers flapping like raven’s wings in 


rhythm with his stroke, is hardly less 
funny. Neither does your seaman look 
well at the wheel of a buggy—horse 
or baby. In fact it is quite hard to fit 
him into any background but that of 
the sea. His clothes and sea roll clash 
with all other schemes. But in their 
brown service uniforms, these flying 
sailors of ours are quite natty. But for 
the blue and gold shoulder straps, it 
were hard to tell the Commander from 
an officer of our line. 

Like the “Heavier than Airs” I had 
visited at another station, the war had 
dumped this lot of sailor lads in queer 
quarters. Beyond the dead flat mile of 
the flying field, a river—a real one, 
wide, deep and swift, quite unlike the 
Thames and other creeks they dignify 
with the title across the British Chan- 
nel—swept the stone skirts of a quaint, 
peaked French town. Here and there, 
low stone farmsteads splashed the dull 
winter green of the prospect with blobs 
of white. An impressionistic painter 
would have used up half a tube on each. 
As in all south-France views, fat- 
bellied windmills waved gray wooden 
arms in the distance like plethoric mil- 
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The “lighter than airs” 
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were first used to furnish eyes for the British patrol fleet 


lers warming their hands on a frosty 
morning. From the dead center of all 
which the great canvas hangar raised 
its hundred feet of hight and ran like 
an overgrown haystack seven or eight 
hundred feet along the field. 

The men were at dinner, when we 
arrived, in one of the low huts that 
form their home in this far-off land; 
and one glance at the table confirmed 
an impression ‘I had gained while 
cruising with our destroyer fleet—that 
the American officer, taking it by and 
large, does not “eat” as well as his 
men. Outside the day was gray and 
cheerless. A damp cold wind blew over 
the bleak countryside. The Commander 
had already told me the little French 
town offered nothing in the way of 
amusement; not even a picture house. 
One could scarcely imagine a duller 
place to spend the winter months. But 
the men had just been made happy by 
the arrival of a consignment of base- 
ball and boxing sets, footballs, a box 
of quoits, and were looking forward to 
the arrival of a Victrola and piano that 
were said to be on the way. 

“When they come we'll be able to 
dance and sing in the evenings,” one 
lad assured me with cheery optimism. 
“Then we'll feel all right.” 

“Sure we will!” another added. “And 
if they put us on the American Y. M. 
C. A. amusement circuit, we'll be happy 
as sand larks.” And they will—that is, 
as happy as they can be away from 
Dakota or Iowa, Kansas, Alabama, 
California, or whatever state they hap- 
pen to hail from. 

At the officers’ table at lunch, I got 
a reflex of this happiness in the satis- 
faction all showed at the arrival of the 
outfits; for it seemed that a previous 
consignment of boxing gloves and bats 
had been diverted by a U-boat to the 
bettom of the sea. 

Of the dozen officers at the sta- 
tion, nearly all had trained at the 
dirigible school in Akron, Ohio. Many 
of them had been there together; and 
from their small nucleus had sprung 
this big organization which would soon 
be flying four large ships. One or two 
of them had come out of civilian life 
in the last six months. I believe the 
Commander and his lieutenant—who 
had also crost on the same boat with 
us—were the only Annapolis men. But 
what the others had lacked in service 
they more than made up in enthusiasm. 
They had plunged head over heels into 
their work; were so thoroly permeated 
that, so to speak, it seeped from every 
pore. Their conversation at table bris- 
tled with technical terms; was dark 
with flying lore. - 
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“Sondage,” “angles of inclination,” “ascensioned forces,” 
“stabilizers” and “elevators,” “fins,” full-mouthed phrases 
such as these confounded my layman’s ignorance. I wanted 
to learn—and I did; among other things that a dirigible 
is operated on practically the same principles as a sub- 
marine; which might be expected as air and water, the 
mediums they float in differ only in density. Both are fitted 
with narrow vertical and lateral planes, the “fins” and 
“equalizers,” which cut the air or water sharply and de- 
liver it in a steady stream to the rudder and “elevators.” 
The latter are large discs placed at the ends of the “stabil- 
izers,” and are really lateral rudders. Raised, they catch 
the wind and send the ship up. Deprest, they pull her 
down. The ship swings, of course, like any sea vessel in 
the direction the vertical rudder turns. 

Dirigibles are safer than sea planes, which fall if their 
motors fail; but the former can float for hours while their 
mechanics make engine adjustments or minor repairs. 
Also they can remain poised above a certain spot to de- 
liver an attack or take an observation. The greatest ad- 
vantage of all—they can stay out for thirty or forty hours 
and cruise seven or eight hundred miles. Because of these. 
advantages, your “Lighter than Airs” are inclined to put 
on a little “swank” and look down on the “Heavier than 
Airs” as belonging to a primitive craft which practically 
represents the stone age in flying. They seemed to be in 
doubt, however, as to their position in the scale with the 
submarine till the Commander summed up a heated argu- 
ment. 

* @“We steer by landmarks over the earth, by compass at 
sea. It isn’t necessary to learn navigation. Those subma- 
rine chaps have to know a lot more than we.” 

Among the things the “Lighter than Air” must know, 
is how to make the hydrogen gas he uses in flying. After 
dinner we went around to the gas house where hydrogen 
is stored in a canvas omiter which, in turn, is connected 
by canvas tubes with the dirigible ballonets so that the 
exact pressure required is always maintained. Three 
“caustic” pits, from which the gas is evolved, still lay 
wide open on the outside as the French had left them. 

“Sondage” and “angles of inclination,” those mysterious 
terms, explained themselves when the Lieutenant, who was 
showing me around the station, sent up some toy balloons 
to determine the wind velocity. If they rise a thousand 
feet vertically while traveling the same distance horizon- 
tally, the wind is stronger, of course, than if they had 
risen twice the hight. Worked by a scale thru triangula- 
tion wind velocity is easily determined. 

“Come along!” The Commander cut off the Lieutenant’s 
explanation. “We are going to bring her out!” 

“Her” was the dirigible, now due to depart on patrol. 
The crew of a hundred and fifty men required to handle 
her were already in the hangar. With its long rows of lat- 
ticed steel piers rising in a graceful arch overhead like 
fluted columns, its vast interior spaces, the golden light 
that suffused in mellow streams thru the canvas roof, it 
looked like a great cathedral and within it, like Mahomet’s 
coffin, which is said to hang in mid-air without support, 
the great ship floated light as thistledown under the arch. 

Your true sailor is neat as a New England housewife 
and just as careful about brass and paint; this ship’s crew 
of mechanics were giving her the last loving touches. 
Every bit of brass, copper, aluminum shone like silver or 
gold. The painted body gleamed like a grand piano. With 
glue and sandpaper, the master mechanic was touching up 
a slight abrasion on the propeller, for with the blades re- 
volving two thousand to the minute, the slightest rough- 
ness will cause vibration, which will grow worse and worse 
till it finally wrecks the engine. An object so small and 
soft as a chestnut has been known to pierce a blade like 
a high power bullet and break it off thru the ensuing 
vibration. Accordingly, every. wire, nut and bolt had been 
subjected to microscopic examination. 

On the ship’s bows she carried a Lewis gun on a swivel 
that permitted almost perpendicular depression; and peep- 
ing underneath, I saw in their racks on each side the four 
bombs she carries for the especial benefit of U-boats. Today 
she was also carrying practise bombs made of concrete, 
which she would presently drop on a target. 

The sand bags and mooring [Continued on page 222 
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Herman Whitaker, in the regulation passenger’s uniform, ready 
for a flight at a United States aviation station in France 
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At first an appendage to the main structure. the porch has become more and more vitally associated with the 
intimacies of daily life wntil. viewed collectively, it is hardly less important than the interior of the house 
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A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SENSIBLE AND Ys! COUNTRYSIDE 


LIVING : BETTER HOUSES : BETTER ROOMS : BETTER GARDENS : BETTER ROADS AND 
BETTER TOWNS FOR THOSE WHOSE INTERESTS LIE BETWEEN THE CITY AND THE FARM 














THE OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM 
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in the protecting 
typical coun- curtain of wood- 
try house consisted bine or “creeping 
of an imposing edi- Jinny,” forced a re- 
fice to which a treat. Occasionally, 
small porch or in the evening, the 
“piazza” formed an young folks assem- 
insignificant ap- bled on the steps to 
pendage. Today the greet the’ rising 
situation is re- moon with the as- 
versed and the surance that Nellie 
home in the coun- was a Lady, or a 
try has evolved fervent entreaty to 
into a small body Bring back ‘my 
of rooms complete- Bonnie to Me-e-e. 
ly surrounded by For the remainder 
porches: another il- oe, of the twenty-four 
lustration of the aie” : vt ; as fe thw. F hours the piazza 
tail that wags the 2 ‘ ; | P —== rt = Wei, ) mes was deserted. It 
dog. “ °s did not even have 
With the rapid any furniture of its 
increase in the size own except for the 
and number of hammock of netted 
porches, has come cord, the brigade of 
a corresponding ex- rocking chairs be- 
tension of their ing daily tugged 
functions, until at forth crabwise from 
the present time the house, and as 
they are recognized regularly tugged 
a gas kage The functions of a living and dining porch may be combined if there is space enough — a — 
summer, and even—since the creation of the sitting room to the piazza on warm 


should dampen their haircloth or patch- 
glass-enclosed sun porch—in winter. A gen- afternoons, and there sway placidly to and work cushions. 
eration or two ago the women of a family fro. plying industrious needles, until the Today, what 
would drag their rocking chairs out from 

















































a difference! We eat, 
setting sun, stabbing its sharp lances sleep, lounge, read, write, knit, cook, 



































The porch furnishings must be both durable and comfortable This brick-floored sun porch is nearly all of glass on three sides 
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The various types of rustic furniture are found to be happily placed on the porch of a bungalow enrironed by trees and rugged slopes 


give teas and_ auction 
parties, and even get married on the 
porch. Once, a porch party was a 
rare and exciting event: now, life in 
the country is a perpetual porch party with 
three very capital P’s. Moreover, the fur- 
nishing of the porch has assumed an im- 
portance not surpassed by that of any room 
inside the house. 

And to furnish a porch is such a delight- 
ful undertaking. Makers of porch furniture 
and accessories strive to outdo one another 
in the variety and fascination of their 
wares, and the unfortunate possessor of 
only one or two porches is so wrought upon 
by the spectacle of hun- 


receive calls, 


major furnishings of the porch are com- 
fort and durability; the latter, of course, 
having special reference to furniture for 
open porches, which must be able to with- 
stand exposure to the elements. The metal 
and woven types, and rustic furniture built 
of hickory and swamp cedar are all ex- 
cellent in this regard. The chief drawback 
to the rustic chairs and settees is that they 
often have projecting knots and angles 
which, by some malignant fatality, are in- 
variably placed where they will do the most 
harm. Happily, this defect can be miti- 
gated by judicious cushioning. 

Of course the element of beauty is not 


terious hollows that even the best regulated 
chair back fails to filL 

Convenience demands that there shall be 
a number of small tables—those in nests 
are space saving—light enough to be read- 
ily moved about and placed beside a chair 
wherever there is a cup, plate or glass to 
be held, or newspapers, magazines, or a 
work basket. 

A desk is a useful feature which, strange- 
ly enough, is rarely provided, tho there is 
no good reason why one who desires to 
write a letter should be forced either to re- 
tire indoors or resort to a tablet balanced 
insecurely on the knee. The desk should be 
of a style that closes se- 





dreds of ravishing objects 
that she can by no means 
make room for, that she 
finds herself wishing it 
were possible to visit an 
institution for ownerless 
porches and adopt a 
round dozen. 

But for the saving real- 
ization that the style of 
the furnishings must be 
in harmony with the ar- 
chitecture of the house, 
one never would be able 
to decide; but with the 
range of choice thus op- 
portunely restricted, a de- 
cision becomes possible. 
Thus, the various inter- 
esting types of rustic fur- 
niture are found to be 
happily placed on the 
porch of a bungalow en- 
vironed by trees and 
rugged slopes; and Wind- 
sor chairs, high-backed 
































curely when not in use, 
and plenty of paper 
weights should be provid- 
ed for anchoring the writ- 
ing materials in breezy 
weather. Minor conven- 
iences for the living porch 
include book wagons, 
knitting stands and smok- 
er’s tables. A tea cart 
may be classed among the 
necessities, and will jus- 
tify its existence in many 
ways besides fulfilling its 
specific office of trundling 
forth refreshments. 

It would, of course, 
amaze those gentle ladies 
of the rocking chair 
period to be told that a 
porch should have just as 
definite and _ carefully 
planned a color scheme as 
a parlor, but such never- 
theless is the case. It also 
is true that in some re- 








settles and gate-leg tables 
are automatically  sug- 
gested by a 
which they 
and completeness that leaves nothing 
to be desired. For the many and 
diverse modern types of house, the range 
of course is wider. Woven furniture—of 
willow, reed, Chinese linen, prairie grass— 
is both suitable and attractive. Painted 
metal furniture with awning stripe cush- 
ions, tho designed more especially for the 
lawn,*is no less appropriate on a terrace 
porch, or one floored and walled with tile, 
brick or cement, or with only a pergola 
roof. Painted wood furniture is perhaps 
the most decorative of all, and is equally 
at home in settings simple, or magnificent. 
Swings, hammocks and built-in seats are 
agreeable additions in all but the most 
formal surroundings. 

The supreme tests of fitness for the 
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portico, 
dignity 


In the glassed-in porch, painted lattice may be appropriately featured 


stately Colonial 
set off with a 


to be disregarded, tho were the most ardent 
devotee of Beauty for Beauty’s sake offered 
the choice between an afternoon in a com- 
fortless chair of exquisite design, and one 
which, tho unpleasing to the eye, possest 
the gracious faculty of conforming to the 
contours of the human frame, it would not 
be difficult to foretell his decision. As it 
happens, however, excellence of proportion 
is an essential of beauty as of comfort, and 
as the color or upholstery of a piece of fur- 
niture can be dictated by the purchaser, 
esthetic and practical ends may be simul- 
taneously served. 

In selecting porch chairs, it is a safe 
plan to choose those which harmonize with 
the proposed decorative scheme, but to test 
them for cor:fort before buying. Even then 
an abundance of small downy cushions 
should be provided for tucking into the mys- 


spects the outdoor scheme 
requires the greater skill 
in planning; for while it may be dictated 
in part by the texture and colors of the 
structural materials of the house, the dec- 
orative scheme must likewise be harmoni- 
ously related to that of the interior from 
which the porch opens, and of the land- 
scape which it overlooks. This transition 
is enormously aided by a generous dis- 
posal of vines, shrubs and flowering plants, 
particularly if the porch is enclosed or 
semi-enclosed. Merely a series of plain, 
green-puinted wooden boxes fastened to the 
railing, or placed across the windows of 
a glassed-in porch, and filled with vivid 
nasturtiums or geraniums, will form a con- 
necting link between the house and garden, 
and one who wishes can find in the shops 
a bewildering and fascinating variety of 
receptacles for plants and cut flowers, rang- 
ing from cedar [Continued on page 226 
































N this page are illustrat- 
ed nine new imported 
English chintzes of su- 
preme merit, all block-printed 
on linen except No. 8. 
In all of these chintzes 
the obligation to the past 
is clear, but utilized with 
complete discretion and rare 


HAN D-BLOCKED 
CHINTZES 


BY GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


medallion, explains the source 
and style of the design, and as- 
sociates it definitely with Adam 
and Wedgwood. Nos. 2 and 3, 
printed from the original an- 
cient blocks, even more than 
No. 3 illustrates the wonder- 
ful “smudge’ ’effects secured 
by the creators of long ago, 





effectiveness. All of the designs 
are patented in America, and 
I am under especial obligations 
to the importer for permission 
to illustrate them here. The 
selling price is much higher 
than that of the domestic cre- 
tonnes, but the goods are one- 
third wider and block-printed 
on linen instead of roller-print- 
ed on cotton. The color impres- 
sion arouses my enthusiasm 
every time I look at them, es- 
pecially at No. 5, the richness 
of which is extraordinary. 
Willy-nilly one is obliged to 
admit that chintzes like these 
have an independent right of 
existence all their own, based 





but possible only in block 
printing. The richness of the 
tones is indescribable. No. 6 
is a modern composition in the 
Chinese style of the Chippen- 
dale period, showing rococo 
scrolls side by side with the 
Chinese pagodas and cloud 
bands that influenced their de- 
velopment. The household or- 
naments in the vertical band 
suggest some of the most in- 
teresting of the Kien-Lung 
Chinese rugs. No. 7 is a repro- 
duction of the chintz that for 
generations hung in Lord 
Salisbury’s Hatfield House. 
No. 8, named Spring Flowers, 
is a roller print on cotton that 








not upon their reproducing the 
effects of the loom, but upon effects orig- 
inal with, and unique to, the block. They 
are worthy to be placed side by side with 
the best of the creations of William 
Morris. 

The patterns are numbered for reference 
as follows: In the top row, reading from 
the left, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4; in the center 
of the page, No. 5; in the bottom row, Nos. 
6, 7, 8 and 9. No. 1, entitled the Game 


Birds of Europe, is an original creation 
of masculine strength, the best chintz for 
a bachelor’s room that I have ever seen. 
No. 2 is a gentler design calculated to 
go with Hepplewhite or Sheraton fur- 
niture against an Adam_ background. 
No. 3 is printed from the original 
ancient blocks, and consequently pays 
fine tribute to the taste of more than a cen- 
tury ago. The name of No. 4, the Pergolesi 


seeks the effects of the linen 
block print, and succeeds to an unusual 
extent, but far more it must be admitted in 
our photographie comparison, than in com- 
parison of the actual materials. No. 9 is a 
pattern of great dignity, of the Early Geor- 
gian type which flourished under the in- 
spiration of the talented architect, Sir Wil- 
liam Kent, who revived the heavy Palla- 
dian style brought a century before by 
Inigo Jones from Vicenza in Italy. 
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What to Put on Your Porch 


Shielded from annoying winds one can 
lie at ease in a hammock like this one 
at the right—it swings if you like or 
can be held firm by metal supports 





Decorative and useful is the porch screen below 
with wicker frame and cretonne panels of de- 
sign and color to harmonize with other furniture th Are 
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A chair of reed or willow like the 
one above gives real comfort. It 
is soft and yielding—yet strong. 
The book pocket is convenient 


— 
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The combination settle and table 
above has obvious advantages in- 
cluding a locker for the cushions. 
It is painted in bright colors 
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Cakes and tea come silently and 
easily—at the welcome moment— 
if you have a summer style serv- 
ice wagon like this wicker one 
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A well chosen lamp 
helps make the porch 
cosy in the evening 
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A porch blind of slats 
like this one on the 
left can serve as an at- 
tractive and efficient 
awning—letting in the 
breezes but keeping 
out the direct sun rays 


The slat screen at the 
right gives very com- 
fortable shade to the 
outdoor living room 
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ROMAN ARCHES 
in the Catskills 











Arched vista from the south 


“Bear Cliff’ is a concrete 
proof of the superior value 
of inspirational and practical 
knowledge, by contrast with 
pure technic. Mrs. Sturde- 
vant got her inspiration for 
it in Italy from the Pan- 
theon, and the Colosseum, 
and the Basilica of Constan- 
tine, and the Arch of Titus, 
and especially from the 
Aqueduct of Claudius illus- 
trated on this page. In other 
words, she came back across 
the Atlantic with her head 
full of round arches which 
she could not get rid of until 
she had shaped them perma- 
nently on American soil, in 


stone and mortar, concrete 
and wood. 
Mrs. Sturdevant bought 


for a song from the New 
York house wrecker of a 
city residence that she had 
once occupied, the -marble 
tiles and much of the wood- 
work, and employing local 
masons whom she herself in- 
structed in the making of 
concrete blocks and in the 
use of hollow tile, and in the 
construction of round arches, 
and of’ walls upon a solid 
concrete platform. How de- 
lightfully the marble tiles 
adorn the concrete floors can 
be seen in the illustrations of 
the entrance hall and the 
loggia. 

But it is 
arches, 


the Roman 
splendidly propor- 


tioned and skilfully placed 
Which 


give the house its 














The villa ‘‘Bear Cliff,’’ an architectural masterpiece 
created at Cragsmoor, N. J., by Mrs. A. D. Sturdevant 












































































View from the entrance hall 


distinctive character, and 
make it architecturally dom- 
inant over the mountain that 
towers behind, and the val- 
ley that crouches 1800 feet 
below, opening the vista for 
more than fifty miles on 
three-quarters of the horizon. 

Just note the wealth of 
arches in “Bear Cliff’: On 
the eastern facade, three 
arches blinded with wooden 
shutters, above the more 
massive arch of the porte 
cochére. To the left, a large 
round arch, the lower part 
of which is blinded with a 
concrete wall, the upper part 
illuminated with small win- 
dows at the side. Still farther 
to the left, one of the two 
end arches of the loggia, 
which on the southern side 
has five of the same size, all 
framed in stonework laid 
with fine appreciation of all 
the possibilities of “‘architec- 
tural refinement.” Under the 
end arch of the loggia, an- 
other round arch that ties 
itself into the rhythm of the 
others. Note, too, one of the 
studio arches seen thru the 
entrance hall, and the one in 
the upper left corner of the 
page, thru which one looks 
south from the porte cochére. 
Even the chair in_ the 
den is arched. Mrs. Sturde- 
vant has achieved in “Bear 
Cliff’ the effectiveness of 
rhythm in architectural line 
arrangement as practised by 
the ancient Romans. 
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On th 


left is the studio and on the right is the eastern facade of “Bear 


Cliff.” The arches are predominant indoors and outdoors 
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GASSING THE GARDEN 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


peaceful as it seems to the unac- 

quainted onlooker. Plants war on 
each other, the so-called “weeds” aiming to 
absorb all soil nutriment and to take all 
the space they want—just like the human 
weeds of the Germanic nations, which have 
gone far in a similar attempt. 

Insects live on the leaves, the bark and 
the juices of plants, not because they have 
any objection to the plants, but because 
they feed in that fashion, and their pros- 
perity is adversity, and eventually death, 
for their boarding places. Indeed, the cycle 
of unchecked plant-insect life is to feed on 
favored food until it has been destroyed, 
and then to die for lack of suitable food, 
a few hardy individuals usually persisting 
to start a new cycle. 

More relentless, or at least more difficult 
—ucually—to combat, are the diseases of 
plants which are either fungous (living on 
the surfaces of plants), or bacterial (exist- 
ing within the plant structure, just as diph- 
theria exists in a human being). These are 
like the German propaganda of lies or of 
“peace when there is no peace,’ because 
they are insidious. They are both low forms 
of vegetable life. 

But in 1918 there is sure to be more 
war in more gardens than for a long time. 
The reason is that in 1917 many new gar- 
dens were made by many new gardeners, 
few of whom were prepared for bugs and 
funguses, while the same bugs and funguses 
—or fungi, to be accurate in my plurals—- 
being always prepared to possess new ter- 
ritory and to exploit it completely and ruth- 
lessly, had many great victories. They went 
into winter quarters—-for, unlike the Huns, 
they do not all fight all the 


TT vane is always war in the garden, 


The dust gun 


which had been found to be efficacious, I 
got after all the details. 

It Las been a rule of my writing to dis- 
cuss only the things I have had personal 
experience with. I have little patience with 
the garden “authors” who cultivate the 
encyclopedias rather than the earth! If I 
now break my rule, and pass on what I 
do not have fresh and personal working 
data upon, it is with due notice, and be- 
cause the war in the garden needs every 
fighting resource that can be mustered in 
this war of 1918. We must take chances for 
food! 


OCTOR MASSEY, in the rose article 

referred to, shows that the vicious 
powdery mildew which whitens rose 
leaves, prior to their untimely death, 
and the worse “black-spot,” which 
quickly removes the leaves, have been 
controlled to the extent of 92 per cent by 
dusting the plants seven times with a pow- 
der made up of nine-tenths sulfur aud one- 
tenth lead arsenate. He illustrates the 
“gun” that blows the dust, and as I went 
after such a gun in a hurry, I can pass on 
his illustrations herewith, showing it also 
at work. It is a simple but well-made de- 
vice for driving very fine “dust” of any sort 


its prime of efficiency, or that it wiil be so. 
efficient as to burn the foliage. It is simply 
a matter of shaking together the desire: 
powdered chemicals, of loading the gun 
with them, and of pumping the dust over 
the plants in a fine cloud which must— 
and does, it is insisted—reach every part 
and surface of leaves and stems. Done with 
the dew on, there results a more perfect 
adherence of the chemicals; or done in the 
afternoon or evening, before the dew falls, 
it is seemingly certain that the moisture 
will soon fusten the poisons to the plant 
surfaces. The war garden fighter can get 
into action in five minutes, with a good 
duster. 

The spraying required to secure perfect 
apples and other fruits on the home trees 
does not always get done, or if done, is not 
often accomplished at the exact moment. 
“The records show that in practically every 
instance dusted apples were more free from 
the pest (the codlin moth) than the 
sprayed ones,” says Professor Reddick. He 
proceeds: “It seems that the results can 
indicate only one thing, namely, that a 
better distribution of the poison is secured 
by dusting than by spraying.” 

Diseases of peaches and of small tree 
and bush fruits seem to have been readily 
controlled, and at the same “shoot” the in- 
sects are checked. Tobacco, which to my 
smoke-hating mind is a wasteful and hate- 
ful nuisance, is of real use in bug fighting, 
for it discourages the aphids or lice, mealy 
bugs, cabbage worms, leaf hoppers, and 
other pests. 

The tobacco dust mixes easily with sul- 
fur, lead arsenate, dry Bordeaux, and any 
other poison or fungicide that can be ob- 

tained in the necessary form 





year—in fine fettle for the 
1918 spring and summer drive. 
There will probably be this 
year bugs, and more bugs, and 
fungi and more fungi. 

But the situation is hope- 
ful. It does not take a year to 
prepare to get after these 
bothers, and plants can be pro- 
tected, or the troubles “con- 
trolled,” as the pathologists 
(dealing with fungi) and en- 
tomologists (fighting the in- 
sects) would say. 

Spraying has been effective 
in combating plant enemies 
for more than a generation. It 
is yet effective, and the Huns 
that threaten the garden can 
be held in check or abolished. 
But spraying for the amateur, 
the war gardener, is compli- 





of very fine powder. 

It is the fineness of the pow- 
der which is at the basis of the 
dusting successes. The chemi- 
cals to be dusted should pass 
thru a screen with 200 meshes 
to the inch, in order to secure 
distribution and to prevent 
waste. 

The dust people suggest 
dusting on bright days if pos- 
sible, and when there is little 
wind, but the weather limita- 
tions are not so close for dust- 
ing as they are for spraying, 
as I have already said. 

The first thought that oc 
curred to me was that the men 
who applied the dust might be 
harmed by breathing it. In- 
quiry brings the statement 
that there is no such trouble, 








cated and bothersome. I have 
had much perplexity in trying 
to get down to my size with 
formula and fixtures figured by 
barrel and the acre. Spraying, 
especially in summer, has to be 
just at the instant of weather, 
and opportunity, and the war-garden- 
er is usually tied to some other job 
at that ticklish conjunction. Spray nozzles 
slobber instead of misting, when they don’t 
clog entirely. “Lime-sulfur” is a stinking 
and disagreeable substance, and clothes it 
touches won’t be popular even in a rum- 
mage sale; while the question as to whether 
the purchased Bordeaux mixture is fresh 
enough to do the buginess may mean suc- 
cess or failure as it is answered yes or no. 
Therefore, when as editor of the Ameri- 
can Rose Annual, I received some months 
ago from the able pathologist of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society an article describing a 
means of dusting for diseases and irsects 
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the 
too, 
done 
wind 


The “gun” is used for driving very fine “dust” of any sort in any 
direction not against the wind. It protects the plants from insects 


in any direction not against the wind. As 
Dr. Massey is a conservative, careful and 
scientific worker, what he writes is alto- 
gether worth respect and trial. I am just 
waiting for a mildew sign to shoot, and I 
will shoot also with other mixtures for 
potatces, bears, cantaloupes, ete. 

In a recent address to the Indiana Hor- 
ticultural Society, Prof. Donald Reddick, 
another reliable worker, described in detail 
the dusting method of protection from bugs 
and fungous bothers. He commends it be- 
cause it can be used many more days in a 
season then the spraying method, and used 
much more rapidly and conveniently. 

To dust for potato blight, and to at the 
same time provide a poison meal for the 
potato beetle, there is needed no mixing and 
straining and solutioning, with a constant 
fear that the Bordeaux mixture will be past 


and the scientific writers do 
not even mention it. Conse- 
quently, there need be no both- 
er or fear of using it on that account, as 
it appears to be harmless. 

Inquiry of the authorities of the Penn 
sylvania Department of Agriculture also 
brings enthusiastic endorsement of the dust- 
ing method, which it is recommending to 
advanced orchardists. 

So here is the 1918 “poison gas” for the 
garden! 

I do not guarantee it to be a sure 
thing, but I have loaded up with dry pow- 
dered lead arsenate, sulfur, Bordeaux mix- 
ture and tobacco dust and a hand duster to 
apply them, which, incidentally, cost me 
but $2.50 as compared with $10 for a real- 
ly efficient small spray outfit such as was 
once thought necessary. 

Breeze Hill gardens will have to submit 
to the trials, of the efficiency of which | am 
very hopeful. 
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The school garden soldier keeps his back- 
bone straight while standing in the garden 


MERICA expects every child to en- 
A list in the National Army of Pro- 

ducers. Uncle Sam wants every one 
to help by carefully preparing the soil, 
planting the seed, caring for the plants, 
fighting plant diseases and insects and at 
last harvesting a crop of vegetables and 
flowers. 

Do not try to plant the seed in a rough 
soil. These tiny seeds need all their strength 
to push their way above the soil and should 
a large clod rest on the seed the sprout 
will never reach the surface. The plant, as 
soon as it makes roots, calls for food and 
water. If you have added about two wheel- 
barrow loads of decayed stable manure to 
a plot 10x20 feet and worked it into the 
soil with the digging fork so that the 
manure and soil are well mixt the plants 
will thrive. 

If you cannot get stable manure add 25 
pounds of pulverized sheep manure which 
may be bought at any seed store. The 
manure not only supplies the needed food 
but it acts like a sponge to hold the mois- 
ture, 

If the soil is a clay type add a little 
lime and mix it into the first 3 inches. 

After getting your soil fine be sure to 
have the rows straight. Stretch a line the 
longest way of the garden and rake the 
surface soil following the line with the 
rake. If the rake has tfelve teeth rake the 
soil so that four teeth are on one side of 
the line and eight on the side that you ex- 
pect to draw the furrow on. 


THE SCHOOL 
GARDEN 
ARMY 
6,000,000 
STRONG 


BY HUGH FINDLAY 


first seem like a waste, but it is not. If you 
allowed the crowded plants to grow none of 
them would mature and the crop would be 
a failure, but if thinned the plants left in 
the ground will have sufficient room, air, 
moisture and sunshine to mature. Thinning 
is best done after or just before a rain so 
that the roots of the remaining plants may 
soon reéstablish themselves in the moist 
soil. 

If such plants as cabbage, tomatoes, etc., 
are bought at the store for transplanting, 
plant them out in the evening and water 
them. They then have all night to make 
new roots providing you have given them 
sufficient moisture. If the following day is 
very warm and the sun bright it might be 
well to shade the plants by a shingle on a 
slant on the east side of the plant in the 
morning and on the west side in the after- 
noon. Or make an inverted V-shaped house 
with two shingles over the plant. A news- 
paper is not objectionable, but placing an 
inverted flower pot over the plant will mean 
that in a few hours the plant is destroyed 
by the heat. 

From June 1 to 5 is time enough to plant 
out such tender crops as peppers, tomatoes 
and eggplant. The soil and air should both 
be warm. 

While plants should not be crowded the 
soil should be kept busy by a succession of 
crops. For example, sow two rows of dwarf 
peas, the rows 36 inches apart. Between 
these transplant the Grand Rapids lettuce 














A good gardener keeps his tools in good 
condition and puts them away carefully 


plants or sow radish seed. Both of these 
crops have matured and are harvested be- 
fore the peas need the room. In cultivating 
the lettuce, which needs it frequently, you 
have also cultivated the peas. Early cab- 
bage may be planted between the rows of 
early potatoes and there are many of these 
combinations, but remember that in inter- 
cropping no one kind of vegetable planted 
with another should rob the soil of food 
and moisture so that both suffer. 

A good soldier always keeps his gun in 
perfect condition and when not in use he 
knows where he has left it, so a good 
gardener keeps his tools in good condition, 
In hoeing the weeds have the hoe sharp. 
And should the soil stick to the hoe strike 
the back of it slightly on a stone and the 
soil will fall off. After work hours see that 
all the tools are cleaned and put in their 
proper place. When the rake or hoe are not 
in use in the garden leave them with the 
teeth or edge down so that no one may be 
injured by stepping on them. When the 
spade or digging fork are not in use stick 
them up in the soil. 

Keep a record of each day’s effort and of 
the germination of seed, the bloom and final 
harvest. 

Plan now to raise the best vegetables in 
your community so that you may exhibit 
them in the fall. This will not only show 
that you have done your patriotic duty but 
it will encourage others to do better next 
year. 

Keep all waste papers, 





Raking the soil makes it very 
fine, easier to draw a straight 
furrow and easier to cover the 
seed. This is not all, for when 
the weeds appear with the ger- 
minating seed the soil is 
more easily cultivated. Stuay 
from some good garden book, 
magazine, Government bulletin 
or on the package of seed the 
proper depth of planting. 
Cover the seed by drawing the 
soil into the furrow with the 
rake and then press the soil 
down with the flat side of the 
teeth, the handle of the rake 
being at right angles to the 
surface soil. This hastens ger- 
mination. 

After the seedlings appear, 
begin to. cultivate. The soil 
should never be allowed to 
cake or form a crust over the 
surface. The plant roots need 
air and the weeds must be 
kept down. 

Do not crowd the plants. 
Carrots, beets, parsnips and 
other vegetables should be 
thinned. This means that cer- 
tain of the plants must be 
Pulled out and destroyed so 
that others may have room 
enough to develop. This may 
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A Message from President 


Wilson 


Every boy and girl who really sees what the 
home garden may mean will, I am sure, enter into 
the purpose with high spirits, because I am sure 
they would all like to feel that they are in fact 
fighting in France by joining the home garden 


They know that America has undertaken to 
send meat and flour and wheat and other foods for 
the support of the soldiers who are doing the fight- 
ing, for the men and women who are making the 
munitions, and for the boys and girls of western 
Europe, and that we must also feed ourselves while 
we are carrying on this war. 

The movement to establish gardens, therefore, 
and to have the children work in them is just as 
real and patriotic an effort as the building of ships 
or the firing of cannon. I hope that this spring every 
school will have a regiment in the Volunteer War 
Garden Army. 


Wooprow WILSON 





stones, dried weeds, etc., out 
of the garden. Some one may 
be watching you and you want 
your garden to look neat. 

Do not try to lift a heavy 
shovel of soil, carry a heavy 
watering pot filled with water 
or wheel a heavy barrow filled 
with stones or soil. While 
weeding do not bend over 
so that the blood rushes to 
the head and your body gets 
tired and aches and your face 
very red. Sit on one heel or 
kneel. If you kneel in the gar- 
den to thin or weed, place a 
burlap pad under your knees 
in order to keep them from 
getting wet. Don’t forget your 
toes and see to it that they do 
not dig into the row back of 
you and destroy the plants. 

You may have an opportun- 
ity to work with others in a 
community or school garden. 
Raise some flowers along with 
your vegetables that the bloom 
may not only gladden the 
hearts of your co-workers, but 
may be carried along to some 
shut-in soldier, big or little, 
and even cheer the heart of 
some mother whose boy is on 
the great battlefront. 
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A well made, well kept lawn, properly framed by the planting, not cluttered by it. Don’t put anything in a space that ought to be open 


OR the Man with a Lot on the Street, 
K the man who has made neither a busi- 

ness nor a hobby of laying out his 
grounds, but who is interested in making 
the most of a small place, this article is 
written. Most of the things herein discussed 
should have been done already. But there 
is still time for them this season. All opera- 
tions of construction except sowing and 
planting can be carried on at any time ex- 
cept when the ground is frostbound, and it 
is a very good idea to spend the summer in 
leisurely grading and preparing the ground 
for planting in fall or spring. Then again, 
if you should use your land for a war gar- 
den this summer, it will be in all the better 
shape to make a lawn next year. 

Where the lot lies above or below the 
street, the grading or adjustment of levels 
is likely to be of primary importance, be- 
cause everything that is done afterward 
must depend upon it. If the house is above 
the street, as happens so commonly in hilly 
localities, the problem of grading is likely 
to be difficult, and to be complicated by the 
fact that every other lot on the block is 
probably graded differently and without 
regard to the levels of its neighbors. It 
is not possible in a small space to discuss 
this complex subject; but the owner of a 
steep or humpy lot is recommended to look 
up and down the street and take note of the 
various excrescences and angles that form 
(or deform) his neighbors’ property. He 
may thus get some light on what to avoid. 
The local grader, left to his own devices, 
usually shapes the ground into an ugly 
convex protuberance reminding one of a 
vast green pincushion; this is because it 
is easy and takes less thought. But if the 
difference between two levels (for instance, 
those of the house and street) is too great 


CITY LAWNS 


BY HAROLD A. CAPARN 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


to be disposed of in an even slope, it will 
look best if flat or approximately flat on 
top with a bank or wall or both down to 














and 


boundaries 
near the house, so as not to interfere with 
the openness of the lawn. An attractive 
brick walk, straight yet without rigid lines 


Trees placed along the 


the lower level. Convex ‘shapes without a 
corresponding concave below are ugly, and 
should be avoided, which is getting back to 
Hogarth’s line of beauty, the ogee or S 
curve. These simple principles, applied con- 
sistently, will solve many an awkward grad- 


ing problem. Another simple principle com- 
monly overlooked that will help out a good 
deal on occasion, is to try to harmonize the 
grades of one’s own lot with those of the 
next instead of making them studiously 
different. 

Next in order, tho not less in importance, 
is cultivation, which means getting as much 
fertile topsoil as possible where it belongs, 
and that is, on top..When the grades are 
formed, they should be formed with this 
purpose in view, enough below the finished 
levels to allow for the topsoil. All topsoil 
from foundations, from roads and paths, 
should be saved and put where it can be 
used when wanted, and when in place, the 
more digging and upsetting you do in it, 
and the more barnyard manure and decayed 
leaves you can incorporate in it, within 
reason, the better. Certainly, barnyard 
manure is likely to introduce weed seeds, 
but they will be few in proportion to those 
in the soil already. 

What to do on one’s property line is often 
an anxious matter. There are favored dis- 
tricts where all the front yards on a block 
run together into one common spacious 
lawn frontispiece of six or eight houses, a 
very handsome thing, but too often, alas! 
impracticable. It is impracticable for more 
reasons than one, but especially because of 
the trespass of the Predatory Boy, who will 
overrun any place where there is no bar- 
rier, and often when (or because) there is 
one. So the average citizen feels that he 
has to put up a fence of some kind to fend 
off intrusive bipeds and quadrupeds, What 
kind of fence shall he use? In these days 
the high cost of fences is but an incident 
in the high cost of living; they require, 
moreover, just the kind of labor and ma- 
terial that civili- [Continued on page 224 
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This example of a trained privet hedge is like a living green wall 
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Hedge of Japanese barberry allowed to grow without trimming 
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Mr. Antoine Wintzer out among his acres of Cannas which he has 


ARDY perennial plants have been 

strongly emphasized—and properly 

—in the recent garden years of 
America. Candor compels the statement, 
warranted by my own experiences, that 
many excellent plants so-called are not de- 
pendably hardy and therefore not always 
perennial. I have had to conclude, with 
certain of them, that I would treat them as 
annuals, planting newly each year, to avoid 
disappointment. 

3ut there are tender perennial plants, 
which, where so treated, are not only de- 
pendable but permanent, and as self-con- 
tinuing as the potato. Of these the Canna 
is not only chief, but it provides a distinct 
and different garden resource, altogether 
desirable. 

The old “Indian Shot Plant” of my boy- 
hood was a rather weedy plant with incon- 
spicuous red flowers, becoming ragged in 
a day, and quickly followed by the dark 
red seed-sheaths in which ripened the round 
tlack seeds which served excellently as 
boys’ buckshot. This Canna was mostly 
used for its foliage, the flowers ae no 
asset of value. 

But in the generation of time since my 
blow-gun days the plant wizards have been 
at work, and several better than Burbank 
have wizarded among Cannas. A French- 
man, Monsieur Crozy, turned it into a 
showy flowering plant, flaunting scarlet 
and gold blooms of appreciable size above 
foliage of green in some sorts, and bronze 
in others. It has remained for an Alsatian- 
born, now a wholly unhyphenated Ameri- 
can, to develop the Canna into a rival of 
the lily and the orchid, with color range, 
bloom qualities and ease of management 
possest by neither. 

Antoine Wintzer has done this work, at 
first as an 
aside to 
his__rose- 
growing 
successes, 
and later 
because he 
saw magic 
following 
the hybri- 
dizing ef- 
forts of 
his acute 
brain and 
his skilful 
fingers. 

Last 














The lovely Flag of Truce 


developed 














Grouping Cannas in all one color or in 
steps of contrasted hues against a green 
background produce a_ splendid effect 


September I spent an afternoon with 
Mr. Wizard Wintzer, roaming among 
acres of Cannas, with scores of new seed- 
lings having their first field trial. The views 
of the broad Canna fields at West Grove 
across easy slopes to the rich green of for- 
est backstops for the bands of color, with 
the exquisite light upon the flowers re- 
fiected from white clouds in a sky of Ital- 
ian blueness, were such as gave a hint of 
the yet unworked decorative possibilities of 
this easy summer perennial. But I confess 
that my delight was divided between the 
beauty of the flowers and the landscape 
and the keen and loving appreciation of 
the man who had literally made them out 
of the crude and undeveloped natural basis 
upon which he began. 

These newer Cannas have immense flow- 
ers, up to six inches and more across, and 
these flowers are of colors both showy and 
delicate. There were scarlets that dazzled, 
and some sorts laced with gold reminded 
me of the old Crozy sorts. More pleasing 
by far were the shades of pink, rose, sal- 
mon, apricot, lemon and primrose, even to 
the near-white which Mr. Wintzer has at- 
tdined on the way to the pure white he 
hopes for. 

The foliage also has changed for the bet- 
ter, both in the green and the bronze hues, 


into 


rivals of the lily 


orchid 


CHEERING THE GARDEN WITH CANNAS 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


and the 


and the hight and habit as well, for now 
there are Cannas growing to two feet and 
those topping a six foot man. 

That September day gave me the idea 
I want to set down here as to the way in 
which the Canna can introduce a new note 
of garden advantage. Grouping it, either 
in all one color or in arranged steps of con- 
trasting or blending hues, against a back- 
ground of green—the bright green of de- 
ciduous trees or the deeper note of conifers 
-—there appeared an entirely worthwhile 
effect. Then I remembered what pleasure 
I had in growing some of the lower-growing 
sorts against the varied greens of a Thun- 
berg barberry hedge, and_I realized that I 
had casually stumbled on a good way to 
use Cannas. 

Part of the pleasure of the Canna day 
was in hearing Mr. Wintzer tell of the 
“break” to the orchid-flowering type, which 
occurred in the work of another Canna 
lover, Mr. John Kemp. These very differ- 
ent, distinct and admirable blooms are 
usually infertile, so that getting seeds after 
the most careful “cross” is a happy adven- 
ture rather than a definite outcome. His 
ideals, too, are worth noting here; they in- 
clude the hoped-for, pure white, petals of 
wind-enduring substance, and the quality of 
self-cleaning or dropping of the dead flow- 
ers. Foliage, too, is to be varied and 
improved. 

Now these new and altogether lovely 
Cannas are not dainty in their desire or 
difficult in their demands. They come from 
the plantsman as lusty subjects from pots. 
after the ground has warmed up to the 
corn-planting stage, and are then set in 
well-manured ground, with a good water- 
ing to start them off. Not many days later 
the upstarting of new leaves shows that the 
roots have 
accepted 
the situa- 
tion and 
gone to 
work. Soon 
flowers 
come, and 
keep com- 
ing all 
sum mer, 
and until 
Jack Frost 
blows his 
breath 
[Continued 
on page 219 














Development by hybridizing 
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FRUITS AND BERRIES . 


This is the month to clean up 
the orchard. It is the last call. 
Burn all brush. Spray with 
lime sulfur and arsenate of lead after 
three-fourths of the petals fall. This will 
hold in check the apple scab and destroy 
the codling moth. Spray on calm days. A 
beehive is of greatest benefit to the peach, 
cherry or plum orchard. If the orchard is 
cultivated, this is the month to keep the 
implements busy. Do not allow the weeds 
to grow up around the trunks of the youfg 
trees. Don’t forget that the young orchard 
should be inspected at least once each week. 
Because the trees are not bearing is no rea- 
son why they should not be sprayed for 
scab and insects. Use care in intercropping. 
Do not shade the fruit trees or rob the 
soil. If in doubt about treatment of trees 
or land, call into council a practical or- 
chardist and follow his advice relative to 
your conditions. 
Keep the currant worm in 
pa a check as soon as it appears 
by spraying with arsenate 
of lead. Defoliating the plant means a com- 
plete failure of the crop. Paris green, Lon- 
don purple and hellebore are sometimes 
used in dust form. 
Blackberries 0 not fail to stake Guo 
and Raspberries these plants in such a 
way as to allow clean 
cultivation. All suckers appearing between 
the rows should be destroyed. Cultivate 


Timely 
Warnings 


freely until the flower appears. After the 
fruit is set and before a rain, a liberal 
sprinkling of bone dust in the rows will 
result in larger berries. The fertilizer must 
not get on the fruit or foliage. 

All cultivation should cease 


_. Strawberries with the coming of the 
bloom. Spread straw or 

ass under the bloom to prevent the soil 
co washing on the fruit. Mulch early 
that it may hold the moisture. Pot runners 
early so that they may be transplanted in 
August. To produce extra fine berries keep 
the plants in single hills and cut off all 
runners. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


This is the month to plant the 
sen on perennial asters for fall bloom. 
The soil should be rich in 
humus. They precede the Japanese anem- 
ones and late chrysanthemums and fill in 
a gap between the summer bloom and that 
of the late fall. 
For midseason bloom, sow the 
je Fone seed of ageratum, alyssum, an- 
s terrhenum, African daisy, bal- 
sam, candytuft, cockscomb, cosmos, nastur- 
tium. mignonette, verbena, phlox drum- 
mondi, zinnias, marigolds, and poppy. The 
seedlings of the tender plants may be set 
out the last of the month. Shade the plants 
with boards, shingles, paper or strawberry 
baskets, especially if the sun is high. Never 
use flower pots for shading, since there is 
always a danger of scalding the plant. 
Transplant in the evening or on dull days. 
Water the plants as soon as they are set 
in the open. If the pot seedlings of sweet 
peas are transplanted to the open, begin 
to cultivate as soon as possible. Do not 
feed seedlings liquid manure or nitrate of 
soda. Allow the plant to become established 
before feeding. 
Tuberous begonias, caladium, 
Bulbs canna, calla, dahlia, and tuberose 
may. be planted out this month. 
Gladioli bulbs planted this month will 
bloom in September. The soil for all bulbs 
should be rich in humus and nitrogen. Start 
to cultivate as soon as the tops appear 
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above the surface. Stake and tie such plants 
early to prevent breakage by wind. Never 
use fresh manure for bulbs. Feed a little 
liquid manure after the plants are well 
formed. 


Do not use lime on the 
soil of lupins or rhododen- 
drons. The lime causes the 
plants to sicken and in some cases kills 
them. The bloom is always poor and weak. 


Stocky On transplanting anterrhenum, 
Plants coleus and other plants of a simi- 

lar nature, pinch back the leader 
bud and this will cause the plant to branch 
and become stocky. 


Pinch back and remove all 
Carnations field carnations. Cultivate 

freely and spray with Bor- 
deaux if any sign of rust appears. 


Alb supports should be painted 
the color of the foliage and 
made invisible. Wire painted 
dark green and placed so that the foliage 
partly covers it makes a most satisfactory 
support. Use green twine in tying up golden 
glow, ete. 


Lupins and 
Rhododendron 


Invisible 
Supports 


Wlowestag All flower clusters should be 
Shrubs cut as soon as the bloom be- 
gins to fade. This prevents the 
strength of the shrub going to the forma- 
tion of seed. It also assures a bloom each 
year. Remove all suckers of the lilac which 
appear early in the spring about the parent 
plant. 
Start feeding the hybrid perpet- 
uals with liquid manure. Mulch 
the plants heavily with a compost 
of decayed manure and decayed sod 
chopped up fine. As soon as the buds swell, 
watch for aphis (green fly), and spray with 
whale oil soap, Black Leaf 40, or dust 
with tobacco dust. Rose nicotine or sulpho- 
tobacco soap are both good checks in con- 
trolling the aphids. One-half ounce of ar- 
senate of lead to five gallons of water will 
control the rose beetle. 


THE GREENHOUSE 


Azaleas should be packed in peat 
pean and set out in some protected 
place. Pots of rhododendron should 
be plunged out-of-doors. Hyacinths and 
tulips which have been forced, may be dried 
back a little and planted six inches deep in 
the garden. The bloom the following spring 
will be small. 
The resting plants should be free 
from leaves. Ventilate freely. New 
benches to be used for roses later 
should be white-washed. The solution of 
lime should be fairly thick, containing some 
earboliec acid and sulfur mixt in. This will 
keep in check insects and disease. Scatter 
dry lime under the benches. Turn over the 


Roses 


Roses 








My garden shall be a friend. 

Z will not complain against the ele- 
ments but make the best of all condi- 
tions. 

I will study to supply the needs of 
each vegetable, flower and tree. 

Z will not allow anything to enter my 
garden that might defile, discourage or 
destroy the best efforts in plant life. 
It will be my purpose to encourage 
every man, woman and child to have 
and care for a garden. 

With every move of my garden tools 
1 will save time, energy, and space. 

I will give away all surplus plants or 
vegetables, stick to the garden trenches, 
and tolerate no thought of defeat. 
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A GARDEN GUIDE BY ‘HUGH FINDLAY 


PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURE IN SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


rose compost heap and chop up the sod fine. 
Pot plants should be kept moist and free 
from bloom. 


Shift the cyclamens into 5- 
inch pots and plunge in the 
cold frames in a shaded place. 
Water freely. 


Cyclamens 


All foliage plants should be 
washed with Whale Oil soap 
i and sprayed with clear water 
previous to placing out of doors in June. 
Cut back the Adiantum ferns and apply a 
little lime to the soil. Sprinkle lime and 
salt freely under the benches to keep the 
slug in check. Keep the house moist. White- 
wash the glass. Ventilate freely on clear 
ays. 


Fern and 
Palm-house 


.Ventilate early and close before 
yg sundown. Do not have the plants 

or walks moist late in the day. 
Do not let the fire go out. Be prepared for 
a cold night. Harden off all bedding plants. 
Wash all pots before storing them away. 
Soak them in water over night and use a 
piece of coarse burlap in washing them. 
Soil taken from the greenhouse should be 
scattered on the garden, but never applied 
to the compost heap. Remove hose from 
faucet when not in use, and keep in straight 
on the side of the walk. Water plants thoro- 
ly before transplanting. 


THE VEGETABLES 


Eliminate novelties this year. 
Plant only the vegetables that 
have established themselves in 
every practical garden. “Haste makes 
waste” in planting out tomatoes, eggplant 
and peppers. The air and soil should both 
wd — before the tender vegetables are 
set out. 


Saladanna Feed the head lettuce and 
arsley a little liquid manure. 
© not wet the foliage with 
this food. Cultivate freely. Fill in all misses 
with radish or Grand Rapid lettuce. Keep 

the garden ranks filled. 
It is a good practise to buy 

Hardy 

such plants as Early Jersey 
Vegetabtes Waketield cabbage, Early 
Snowball cauliflower, Big Boston or Early 
May King lettuce, Golden Self-Blanching 
celery, Long Island Improved brussels 
sprouts, and plant them out. Insist on 
healthy, stocky plants, free from disease 
and insects. Do not buy plants where the 
leaves are sickly and yellow. Keep a suc- 
cession of planting of peas, carrots, beets, 

etc., every two weeks, 
_ Plant the main crop of pota- 
Potatoes ‘°€- Plant. five to six inches 
deep in a light soil and do not 
hill. In a clay soil the tuber must be plant- 
ed nearer the surface. Spray the early crop 
the last of this month, it sufficiently grown. 
— Bordeaux mixture plus arsenate of 

ead. 


Staple 
Crops 


Greens 


Sow the seed of the late crop of 
Seedage cabbage, cauliflower and celery. 

This may be done in the cold 
frames or in the open. Late Brussels 
sprouts and kale should be sown early in 
the month. 


@steo Transplant onion seedlings in 
Seedl a very rich soil. Cut back the 
ings roots and top a little before 
transplanting. Seedlings should be from 
three to four inches apart. 
Feed a little nitrate of soda, 
bone-meal or liquid manure. Do 
not rob the plant by removing 
too much foliage. Never pull the seed 
stalk; there is a danger of injuring the 
heart. Cut the seed pod off as soon as it 
appears. 


Rbubarb 
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Our Boys 
Their Tremendous Potentialities 
A vital, serious subject especially just 


now, this message to 16, 17 and 18 


year old boys and their parents: 


On a delightfully located and extensive farm in Marblehead, Mass., 
twenty miles from Boston—fifty carefully selected boys will be 
received and taught farm life and work in connection with nature 


study. 


The course includes elementary military training, and all 


forms of healthful outdoor work and sports. 


N this wonderful farm,owned 
and developed by the A. E. 
Little Co., manufacturers of 
Sorosis Shoes, everything is pro- 
vided for the moral, mental and 
physical development of boys. 


Boys who spend the summer on 
Sorosis Military Farms will return 
totheir homes in theFallrealizing 
the fondest ideal of parents— 


- rounded out into junior men— 


vital, strong, ambitious—with a 
foundation built into body and 
character which will give them 


power and success through life. 


Marblehead is one of the old and 
quaint New England towns, full 
of historic interest—and just at 
this time a Summer spent there 
will touch a patriotic chord in a 
boy’s nature. 


Sanitary and hygienic conditions 
are perfect at Sorosis Military 
Farms, the boys living in houses 
or tents as they prefer. Nota 
case of illness was reported last 
year among the many boys there. 


Full information and terms may be had by addressing 


SOROSIS MILITARY FARMS 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 





























HASTE MAKES WASTE .—— 


signed to impress upon motorists the 

need of greater caution at railroad 
grade crossings, the Long Island Railroad 
has just issued a statement which incor- 
porates the fact that during 1917 there 
were one hundred and nine cases where 
automobiles were driven thru the gates 
placed at grade crossings along its lines 
when these gates were lowered because of 
the approach of trains. In other words, one 
hundred and nine cases where automobile 
drivers smashed thru the comparatively 
light wooden gates, risking the breaking of 
their headlights, the puncturing of their 
radiators, and injury to themselves and 
their passengers from flying splinters, to 
say nothing of the imminent danger of being 
hit by a fast moving train. And for what 
purpose—to save a few moments of time, 
or to have something to boast about at. the 
next inn? 

To fully understand what these figures 
mean, let us consider the situation on Long 
Island, which is one of the best known 
nutomobile touring sections in the United 
States. As the name implies it is a long, 
nurrow stretch of land, with the principal 
highways and railroad lines running length- 
wise, and parallel to each other. Conse- 
quently crossings of railroads and motor 
travel are, comparatively, infrequent. Again 
at the Western end within the limits of 
New York City, where the lines of travel 
are congested, railroad grade crossings have 
been largely eliminated, while thruout the 
island there are many more railroad grade 
crossings without protecting gates than 
with. Thus the case against reckless auto- 
mobile driving is stronger than the mere 
figures in this instance indicate. 

The term generally applied to reckless 
nutomobile drivers is that of speed maniacs. 
These gentry by no means limit their activ- 
ity to such stunts as smashing thru rail- 
road gates. Altho they constitute but a 
small minority of the total number of 
motorists, their behavior on the roads is 
the bane of present day motoring and is the 
sole excuse for most of the laws and regula- 
tions restricting the use of city streets and 
country highways by automobiles. Thus are 
motorists in general punished for the sins 
of a comparatively few of their number, for 
motor vehicle laws, as with the rain, fall 
on the just and unjust alike. 

The principal sufferers from speed 
maniacs are their fellow motorists, both 
from the standpoint of actual danger as 
well as inconvenience. Every user of the 
highways recognizes the pest on sight. He 
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|: beginning its annual campaign de- 


BY JOHN R. EUSTIS 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT 
MOTOR SERVICE 


comes tearing along in the opposite direc- 
tion holding to the middle of the road hop- 
ing to scare you into the ditch so he may 
pass without slacking his speed. If you hold 
your place on your half of the roadway he 
will swerve out at the last instant, brush- 
ing by so close that the least miscalcula- 
tion or skidding on his part means an inev- 
itable collision, in which you are the inno- 
cent sufferer. He is generally found on the 
wrong side of the road as you swing into 
a sharp curve, and turns out suddenly from 
behind the car you are about to pass, seem- 
ing always to delight in  hair-breadth 
escapes. His inclination to drive at unsafe 
speeds is just as noticeable at congested 
city street corners as on the open highway, 
and the observation of other rules and regu- 
lations is apparently just as obnoxious to 
him. Unfortunately, in too many instances, 
he seems favorably known to the police, 
who for one reason or another wink at his 
behavior. Altho so few in number the per- 
niciousness of the speed maniac, or road 
hog as he is also called, seems to multiply 
his numbers. Often a single experience with 
one of this breed will take most of the 
pleasure out of an afternoon’s. ride. 

In the springtime the mania for speeding 
spreads. Perhaps it is the opening of flood 
gates on pent up proclivities, stored during 
the winter when weather and road condi- 
tions do not invite free riding and touring. 
At any rate when toward the end of spring 
the weather is settled and warm, the roads 
dry and hard, and all nature in its loveliest 
garb leads the motorist far afield, the speed 
maniac is found at his worst among the in- 
creasing motor travel. Also at this time not 
a few who ordinarily are to be classed as 
safe and sane drivers, yield to the tempta- 
tion of “stepping on her” and letting the 
old ear, or the new one, fly over the roads 
at risk to themselves and others. During 
this time of year the Monday morning 
newspapers carry a list of “casualties” 
which attest the foregoing facts, and it 
offers no excuse that the injuries and dam- 
ages are largely confined to motorists. 

A few years ago under the _ initia- 
tive of Dr. H. M. Rowe, a_ veteran 
worker in the cause of improved conditions 
for motoring and now president of the 
American Automobile Association, the 
Automobile Club of Maryland undertook 
what is known as monitor cotmmittee work. 


The progressive Hoosier Automobile Club 
of Indianapolis was next in line, while the 
new but powerful Detroit Automobile Club, 
largely thru the able efforts of Secretary 
Gilbreath, is achieving, perhaps, the best 
results in this direction. Monitor committee 
work may be defined as a movement on the 
part of organized motorists to curb that 
small minority among their number, who, 
by their manner of driving on city streets 
and country highways, endanger and incon- 
venience others, and furnish an excuse for 
the strict regulation of the use of streets 
and highways by automobiles. 

In the case of the Detroit Automobile 
Club there are over two hundred members 
serving on the monitor committee, includ- 
ing a number of the most prominent people 
in the city. Henry Ford, for example, is 
one. Each member of the committee is ex- 
pected to report on blanks provided for the 
purpose, the details of any infraction of an 
automobile ordinance which he may wit- 
ness, including the number of the offending 
car. The club sends a letter to the owner of 
each car thus reported, giving the reasons 
why the broken ordinance was enacted and 
urging the need for compliance with all the 
regulations. A second infraction by the 
same offender brings a somewhat stronger 
letter, while the third is turned over to the 
police department. A pronounced feature 
of this work in Detroit is the fine spirit of 
coéperation which is generally met with 
from owners whose cars are reported. In 
many cases it develops that the infraction 
occurs when the owner is not in the car. 
At any rate conditions attending motor 
travel in and around Detroit have been 
materially improved since the monitor com- 
mittee was formed nearly a year ago. 

The added wear and tear on the roads re- 
sulting from automobile speeding, makes it 
important to curb this evil. The road prob- 
lem threatens to become acute at a time when 
motor travel and transportation must in- 
crease in the interests of national efficiency. 
Scarcity of labor, high cost of materials and 
lack. of railroad transportation for road 
making and mending materials, coupled 
with a tendency on the part of municipali- 
ties, townships, counties and even states, to 
extend their practise of economy to high- 
way maintenance, are resulting in a wide- 
spread neglect of road improvement. Add to 
this the heavy wear of increasing motor 
truck usage and the seriousness of the 
highway problem becomes apparent. Soon- 
er or later the Federal Government mus‘ 
take drastic action, but meantime the mo- 
torist must help conserve the highways. 
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Words of the Week 


CoMMUNIQUES—-Official announcements 
issued by the war. office of the belligerent 
nations giving information about military 
operations in the field. 

BurRFAvucRACY—A state in which the 
nominal rulers are dominated by a group 
of permanent officials (heads of bureaus) 
who dictate the policies of the state. 

ARMY OF MANEUVER—A term used to 
designate the reserves and mobile forces of 
an army as distinguished from those which 
are immediately engaged in battle. 

Count Srxtus oF Bourson-PAaRMA— 
I:lder brother of the Empress of Austria to 
whom the famous letter of Emperor Charles 


was addrest. Count Sixtus is now in the. 


military service of the King of Belgium. 
LA REVANCHE (ra _ vanch)—Revenge. 
Since 1 this word has been associated 
with the determination of France to obtain 
satisfaction from Germany for her actions 
at the end of the Franco-Prussian War. 
VLADIVOSTOK (vla de vos tok’)—The 
chief Russian seaport and naval station on 


the Pacific Ocean. It is the terminus of’ 


the Trans-Siberian Railroad and of other 
lines which run into the interior of Russian 
Asia. ’ 

“AcEs’’—Aviators who have been offi- 
cially credited with the destruction of at 
least five of the enemies’ aeroplanes. The 
aviator holding the highest record is called 
the “ace of aces.”’ The designation probably 
has its origin in the slang expression “ace 
high.” 

RHEIMS (remz or Rans)—Before the 
war one of the chief manufacturing and 
commercial cities of France, the center of 
the French champagne trade. It was cap- 
tured by the Germans in their advance in 
1914, but evacuated after the Battle of the 
Marne. 

WILHELMSTRASSE—On this street in 
Berlin are located some of the principal 
Government offices of the German Empire, 
including the Foreign Office and the resi- 
dence of the Chancellor ;, hence, by a figure 
of speech, the word is often used to desig- 
nate the controlling influences in the Gov- 
ernment of the Empire. 

KcuLtuR—A German word meaning the 
customs, usages, laws, institutions, lan- 
guage and literature of a people. In its nar- 
rower sense it is now applied to the aspira- 
tions of the German ruling class who hope 
thru their military organization to impose 
the things for which Germany now stands 
upon the rest of the world. 

EXMBUSQUE (em bus kay)—Literally, “in 
hiding’ or “in ambush.” It is used as a 
noun to describe men in service in France 
who thru influence have received military 
assignments well away from the firing line. 
An investigation was made recently at 
Washington for the purpose of unearthing 
such embusqués in this country. 

(HAUVINISM (sho vin nizm)—A blind, 
unreasoning patriotism which seeks to 
exalt national purposes at the expense of 
the rights of other nations. The term is 
French in origin and is derived from the 
name of one of Napoleon’s soldiers, Nicho- 
las Chauvin, who was notorious for his ex- 
travhgant belief in the mission of his 
emperor, 

Wers Exporr TrapE Bitt—An act of 
Congress setting aside the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act in so far as it interferes with 
combinations of industries which may be 
formed for engaging in export trade. The 
act was passed to allow American indus- 
tries to enter into combinations for carry- 
img on export trade on equal terms with 
Similar combinations which exist in Euro- 
pear countries. 




















CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New Y ork 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,142,245.32 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
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TNs HEALTH of your fam- 
ily demands that oil lamps 
be discarded. They are 

unhealthy, unsightly, odorous 

and hard to keep clean. Tests 
prove that eleven people use 
less oxygen than one large lamp. 

Lamps, too, are dangerous. 


WITH ELECTRICITY you sim- 
ply screw a bulb into an electric 
light socket and instantly a 
brilliant, restful light is avail- 
able. No lamps to clean, gas 
tanks to explode or danger from 
fire. One or a dozen lights may 
burn any time you choose. 


WHEREAS AN OIL LAMP 
needs attention daily, an elec- 
tric light bulb will last for 
months without attention. Then 
only a few seconds are required 
to make the change to a new 
one. 


THE SAME POWER PLANT 
used for lighting purposes will 
supply current for fans, vac- 
uum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, sewing machines, etc., 
as well as run the farm ma- 
chinery and pump water any- 
where you want it. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Electric Light 
and Power Plant 


1 to 200 H. P. ine Cottage or Mansion 
in Country or Town 


IT GIVES a powerful current 
at half the cost of city elec- 
tricity. Burns cheap kerosene, 
requires little attention and 
stays in order. 

PLAN NOW for a brighter, 
healthier, more comfortable 
home. Take the first step to- 
day and write at once for our 
catalog 406E. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


30 Church Street, New York City 


Boston Office: Baltimore Office: 
47 Oliver Street 101 Light Street 























eggs have been imported from China 
during the past few weeks gives point 
to the appeal of the Government that more 
poultry be kept in this country. If every 
family with a back yard should keep ten 
hens, the number of eggs produced would 
be increased by millions, and much red 
meat would be freed for export. 

It is getting late for hatching eggs of 
any but the smaller breeds, but day old 
chicks may be bought any time this month. 
It is estimated now that three billion day 
old chicks:will be handled this year. 

With fifty chickens and a lamp heated 
brooder, it will be a simple matter to 
raise enough pullets to make a _ good 
laying flock for the winter, and 
enough roosters to supply the _ table 
for many months. It will not be wise 
to carry these roosters thru the winter, but 
they can be put into glass jars when large 
enough to kill. This is a very easy way to 
help solve the food problem. 

Perhaps it will be possible to buy chick- 
ens that are six weeks old. Then it will not 
be necessary to have a brooder, and the 
mortality should be low, as the dangerous 
period of chickenhood will have been past. 
Some poultry raisers are finding a profit in 
selling chickens with a hen to care for 
them. Such a purchase is often advisable 
when one does not care to bother with a 
brooder, and is going to raise only a few 
chickens, 

People who are sites a start with 
chickens this season are advised to write to 
the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, asking for the new bulletin No. 889, 
entitled “Back Yard Poultry Keeping.” 
This bulletin has been issued with a desire 
to stimulate poultry work in cities and 
towns, and contains detailed instructions 
which will be of great help to the novice. 

It must be remembered that growing 
chickens need plenty of green food. At first 
their coops may be placed on grass land, 
and moved frequently, but as the summer 
advances, the grass will get too tough for 
the birds to eat it. If no grass land is avail- 
able, lawn clippings may be given the 
youngsters. Most poultry keepers, however, 
will have a garden, and the surplus lettuce, 
spinach, and other 
green crops can. be 

fed to both chick- 
ens and hens pro- 
fitably. 

It will be a good 
plan to plant a row 
of rape immediate- 
ly to provide an 
abundance of green 
food later on. Rape 
grows quickly and 
renews itself as 
fast as the leaves 
are broken off, so 
that a single row 
will often be suffi- 
cient. A second 
sowing made late 
in June will pro- 
vide an unbroken 
succession until 
fall. Late this 
month or early in 
June a row of 
Scotch curly kale 


[os fact that hundreds of cases of 





seed should be_ radically 


If more people would start fifty chicks with 
a lamp heated brooder, it would 
ple matter to raise enough pullets to assist 
in solving 


planted, for this very hardy vegetable will 
last until Thanksgiving, and if the season 
is mild, until Christmas. The plants grow 
very large, so that they furnish a liberal 
amount of green food late in the season. 
It has been found that hens will lay well 
even when fed a much larger percentage of 
vegetables and less grain than has been the 
custom in the past. It is not probable that 
-grain will be very cheap next winter, so 
that the poultry keeper who has a little 
land available will do well to plan for a 
generous crop of mangel wurzel beets, 
which grow to large size and are easily 
stored in sand for winter. Feeding bills can 
be greatly reduced by the use of this and 
similar vegetables, like turnips, kohl-rabi 
and red beets. The hens like cabbage, but 


‘it is hard to keep, and has a tendency to 


make the eggs thin. 

If the poultry house was not given a 
good cleaning last month, the work should 
not be neglected. A dirty house is sure to 
harbor vermin. The walls of the house 
should be brushed down and the perches 
given an application of carbolineum or some 
similar product. The ideal house is one 
which has all of its furnishings so ar- 
ranged that they can be removed in a few 
minutes. Then a thoro job can be accom- 
plished by spraying the whole interior with 
kerosene or a liquid lice paint. 


IE argument is being advanced by many 

poultry keepers now that it is impossi- 
ble to make a profit with grain selling at 
present prices. As a matter of fact, profit is 
not the first consideration at present. 

The Government is asking people every- 
where to raise chickens as a patriotic duty 
in order to help in meeting the present 
abnormal food situation. Yet it is pos- 
sible to make money, even now, and 
poultry keepers all over the country are 
doing so. 

As an example, the experience of Mrs. 
Anna J. Warren, of New Hampshire, may 
be cited: Mrs. Warren has kept twenty- 
three hens the past year, and has kept an 
accurate account with them. From these 
two dozen hens, lacking one, she has made 
a profit in twelve months of just $62.08. 
This profit was entirely from eggs, those 
used on her own 
table being figured 
at the same price 
as those sold. 

Mrs. Warren's 
methods are sim- 
ple. She keeps her 
hens in a commo 
dious, dry, well- 
ventilated house, 
but never lets them 
out of doors. 
no-yard plan is one 
which can be adopt- 
ed by city people 
everywhere if *the 
house has an open 
front. Mrs. Warren 
feeds a hot crumbly 
mash in the morn- 
ing, whatever table 
scraps there may be 
at noon (‘there's 
mighty little these 
days,” she says), 
and cracked corn at 
night. 


be a sim- 


the food problem 
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CUTTING OUT THE 
DEAD WOOD 


(Continued from page 195) 


the Department’ of The Other. Each such 
consolidation requires a separate act of Con- 
gress, with all therein implied. An example 
from history is that of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, now in the 
Department of Commerce with the mission 
of promoting the interests of American 
trade abroad. An act of Congress removed 
this bureau from its point of origin, the 
Treasury, to the State Department. Some 
years later, in spite of certain bureaucratic 
opposition, another act of Congress removed 
it to Commerce. Under the Overman bill, 
this transfer could be effected by common 
consent, or rather by majority vote. An ex- 
ple from more recent history is more illu- 
minating : 

A comprehensive plan for labor service 
was agreed on and announced by the Ad- 
ministration early this year. This plan con- 
templated putting all labor problems for all 
departments under the Secretary of Labor. 
The plan was a good one and is generally 
so regarded. Estimates were submitted and 
appropriations requested. Nothing has been 
done—not even such of the work as could 
be done without more money. The President 
“lacked authority from Congress.” Such 
authority is given in the Overman bill. 


It is not a perilous prediction to make| 


that the Overman bill will pass, eventually. 

It is in line with similar legislation enact- 

ed by the other belligerents, notably Eng- 

land. It is common sense. It is good busi- 

ness. “Now, why,” asked Senator Hollis 

during the discussion a few days ago, 

“should we waste our time over this? .. . 

I do not believe in any one turning white 

over this proposal. Some of the attacks that 

have been made on this bill remind me of 

the opening stanzas of Kipling’s poem, 

‘Danny Deever’ : 

“What are the bugles blowin’ for?’’ said Files 
on Parade. 

“To turn you out, to turn you out,’’ the Color 
Sergeant said. 

“What makes you look so white, so white?” said 
Files on Parade. 

“I’m dreadin’ what I’ve got to watch,” the Color 
Sergeant said. 


WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


CHEERING THE GARDEN 
WITH CANNAS 


(Continued from page 213) 
upon their brightness. The plants become 
strong and decorative, and only ask, for 
their continuing prosperity, an occasional 
soaking if the season be dry. 

Insects? They pass by the Cannas. Dis- 
eases? None bother these easy plants. Of 
attention little is needed save to pinch off 
the spent flowers occasionally so that seed 
may not form, or so that the big bloom 
head may continue at its best. 

After frost has cut the tops, the clump 
of roots may be dug out, slightly dried, and 
Stored in a cellar where the temperature 
falls not below 50 degrees and where they 
are not exposed to a drying atmosphere. 
So kept, every up-pointing root-bud is a 
Potential plant for next year. 

sut if keeping is bother, forget it, and 

some new plants next season. As each 

d Canna makes full as much flower- 

se as a dozen hybrid tea roses, the ex- 

xe of renewal is not serious, and there 

h€ Opportunity to follow the new fash- 

and the real advances. 

he gardens of 1918 can be made braver 
*t' more American by the Cannas. Try 
thim; place them cannily; they will sur- 
Prize and please the planter. 

















Good taste in the home is not a matter of money, but 
rather of care in the selection of appointments that are 
appropriate and harmonize with each other. 
Rugs, beautiful in designs and tasteful in colorings, help 
to beautify and embellish the home. 


CREX 


Beauty, however, is not the only requisite—in these 
days of economy. 
are durable, practical, as well as artistic—and economical. 


You need service, too. CREX Rugs 


CREX Rugs are all the year ’round floor covering for 


every room, Whether in the hall, livingroom, bed- 
room or diningroom, CREX will brighten the room, 
heighten the decorative effect and lighten labor, 


Look fo: 
f CREX in side bindung 


GRASS RUGS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


But a word of warning be- 
fore you buy. CREX is the 
trade-marked name of the 
original grass floor-cover- 


Write today for hand- 
somely illustrated book- 
let and folder in natural 
colors. 


ing. Because it’s so good 


CREX is imitated. But it’s 
easy to identify the genuine 
by the name CREX wov- 
en in the edge of the side 
binding—a symbol of qual- 
ity, value, utility, econ- 
omy—and your protection 
against imitations. 


“IT’S A PRACTICALWAR-TIME 
ECONOMY TO BUY CREX.” 





GRASS FURNITURE 
—sold by leading deal- 
“ers—is well worthy of 
your carefulinspection, 
It harmonizes perfectly 
with CREX Rugs. 











CREX CARPET COMPANY, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





BACK YARD GARDENING 
helps to win the war. Write COUN- 
TRYSIDE SHOP, 119 West 4oth St. 
New York. 


gm TYPEWRITERS 
. ESS ALL MAKES. SAVE $25 to $50 
on rebuilt by the well-known ‘‘Young Process." 
Sold for low cash—instaliment or rented. Rental 
applies on purchase price. Write for full details 
and guarantee. Free trial. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 668, Chicago 





Dog Kennel 


HODGSON 
PORTABLE 
HOUSES 


Room 341, 116 Washington St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 





No. 4 Poultry House for 200 hens—S5 units No. 3 Poultry House for 30 hens 


The Hodgson poultry and dog houses enable you to take care of the 
stock with the least amount of trouble. 
ventilated, sanitary and storm-proof. 
of red cedar, vermin-proofed, and are absolutely complete inside. 
All neatly painted and made in sections that can be quickly bo'ted 
together by anyone. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


This dog kennel is well- 
The poultry houses are made 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


6 East 39th Street 
New York City 
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There is no better covering than 


CON-SER-TEX 
Canvas Roofing 


Above all things you are in- 


terested in your home. You are 
always willing to add to its com- 
fort and coziness—its security 
and charm. 


Here’s an opportunity to make your 
porch floors and roofs as up to date as 
the interior of your home. Your op- 
portunity lies in the use of CON-SER- 
TEX, a scientifically treated canvas 
roofing. 


When properly laid it lasts longer 
than tin or shingles. It is much easier 
and cheaper to lay. It is mildew proof. 
It deadens the noise of the rain and 
stops the rattle of the wind. It lessens 
work and the cost of repairs. The 
cold of the blizzards and the heat of 
midsummer do not affect it. 


It adds charm and neatness to your 
home because it lies flat, clings tight 
and does the work. Generous sample, 
price list and descriptive matter upon 
request. Write today. 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 


8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor : 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 430-440 Wells Street 


California Distributors : 
Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Put On “ Plaster —Wears Like Iron 


It is a composition material, easily applied in plastic form over old 
or new wood, iron, concrete or other solid foundation—Laid 3-8 to 1-2 
in. thick— Does not crack, peel or come loose from foundation. 

It presents a continuous, fine grained, smooth, non-slippery surface, 
ar naar 9 a seamless tile—No crack, crevice or joint for the accumu- 

ation of grease, dirt or moisture—Is nolseless and does not fatigue. 

The Best Floor 
for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, 
Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hospital— 
all places where a beautiful, substantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 


Your cholce of several practical colors. Full information and sample 
FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
962 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 











On the market 10 years. 2 
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which follows is supplied by the News 

Department, Woman’s Committee, 
Council of National Defense, Washington, 
D. C. Read it with care, you who have a 
will to work for the Government, but re- 
member that part time or short period work 
for the Government, except on the farm or 
in Liberty Loan work, is not in demand. 
Work must be carried on by those who can 
stand by as long as needed. Those whose 
training anc experience fit them for the 
positions open are chosen. 

Do not overlook your local opportunities 
to serve, nor the needs of Red Cross in 
various ways. Ask your business friends 
for suggestions, about short time employ- 
ment, ask the banks how you can help on 
Liberty Loan work; local libraries and in- 
stitutions carrying on Food Administration 
propaganda may be able to use you; ask at 
the Post Office for name and address of 
representative of United States Employ- 
ment Service. Write to your state represen- 
tative of the Council of National Defense. 

Opportunities to serve are all about us. 
We may not always find the job that suits 
our taste, but there is one we can success- 
fully undertake, if we will. 


AGRICULTURAL Economics, Specialist in. Refer 

» U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 

C. Salary, Grade 1, $1800 or over a year; 
Grade 2, $1500 to $1800 a year. 

AGRICULTURE, Farm work in France. Refer to 
American Committee for Devastated France, 16 
East 39th St., New York. Requirements: Knowl- 
edge of French and agriculture. Work: Volun- 
teer. 

ATHLETIC INsTRUCTORS. Refer to Y. W. C. A., 
600 Lexington Ave., New York. Kind of 
work: Leaders in physical recreation. Require- 
ments: Age 25-35. Religion: Protestant Evan- 
gelical. Or Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 

Aviators. No demand for government service. 

CANTEEN WorKeERS ABROAD. Refer to Y. M. C. 
A., 9th and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Requirements: Age 30-45, self- 
reliance, good health and willingness to endure 
loneliness and hardships, and to obey orders. 
Or American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

CHAuFFEURS. Refer to American Red Cross, 
Motor Corps, Washington, D. C. Requirements: 
Work volunteer. All expenses paid and car do- 


nated by worker. 

CierKs. Refer to U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. Express rate clerks ; 
steel plant clerks; machining plant clerks; pow- 
der plant clerks; coder, $900 to $1200 a year; 
bookkeeper-typewriter, clerk, bookkeeper, $1000; 
freight car record clerk, $1200 a year; map 
colorist, $720 to $900 a year; munition loading 
plant clerks; stenographers and _ typewriters, 
$1100 to $1200 a year; typewriter operators, $1100 
to $1200 a year; general clerks, $1100 a year; 
index and catalog clerks, $1100 to $1200 a year; 
clerks qualified in business administration, $1200 
to $1500 a year; schedule clerks, $1400 to $1500 
a year; production clerks, not more than $1500 
a year; clerks qualified in statistics or ac- 
counting, $1100 to $1800 a year; statisticians, 
$1800 a year; multigraph operators, $1000 to 
$1200 a year. 

CoLLEGE WoMEN IN War Service. Refer to 
Miss Julia Newton Brooks, Women’s Collegiate 
Section, U. S. Employment Service, 1410 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 


T= list of sources of information 


DieTITIANs. Refer to American Red Cross, 
Washington, C., or Mrs. Gertrude Ath- 
erton, American President “Le Bien-Etre du 


Blessé,” 360 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Domestic Science Experts. Refer to Y. W. 
C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., New York. Kind of 
work: Cafeteria management. Requirements: 
Age 30-50. Religion: Protestant Evangelical. Or 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miss Helen 
W. Atwater, Washington, D. C. Or U. S. Food 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

DRAFTSMEN. Refer *. U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. 

ENTERTAINERS. Refer to Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York. Kind of work: Entertainment in 
camps and in camp communities. Or Mrs. Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, Bureau of Registration, Y. 
sa, ee 4 West 58th St., New York. Or 
Y. M. C. A., 9th and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

FACTORY AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 
Refer to U. S. Department of Labor, Woman’s 
Division, Washington, D. C. 

FARMERS. Refer to U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Or U. S. Food Ad- 
| ministration, Washington, D. C. Or Director of 





WAR WORK FOR WOMEN 


Extension Work, State College of Agriculture, 
in your own state. Or State Home Demonstration 
Agent, State College of Agriculture, in your own 
state. 

FERMENTATION Myco.ocy, Assistant in. Refer 
to U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C. Salary, $1200 a year. 

FINGER PRINT Experts. Refer *. U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D : 

Forest PATHOLOGY, Assistant in. Refer to U. 
S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

GeoLocic Alp, Assistant Geologist. Refer to 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C. Salary, $60 a month to $1500 a year. 

InsrectorR OF SMALL ARMs. Refer to U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

LrpraRIANs. Refer to U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. Work: Index and 
catalog clerks. 

Masseuses. (See Reconstruction Aides.) 

Martrons. Refer to Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. Kind of work: Matrons in 
hostess houses. Or Committee on Protective Work 
for Girls, Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties, War Department, 19th and G Sts., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Kind of work: Matron in deten- 
tion homes in camp cities. 

Musicians. Refer to Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York. Kind of work: Entertainments in 
camps and all other community activities. 

Nurses. Refer to Miss Ella Phillips Crandall, 
Committee on Nursing, General Medical Board, 
Council of National Defense, Washington, D. C. 
Kind of work: All nursing and nurses’ training. 
Or American Red Cross. 

Nurses, Training Camp for. Refer to Dean of 
the Training Camp, Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. Or Council of National Defense, Wash- 
ington, D. Or American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

PaTENT Orrice, Assistant examiner in. Refer- 
to U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
PLANT INpustry, Bureau of Preparator in 
Nematology. Refer to U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. Salary, $660 to $1000 
a@ year. 

PLANT PatHoLocy. Dr. Erwin F. Smith, in 
charge of laboratory of plant pathology, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, states that since 
plant pathology is a relatively new science, its 
ranks have never been too well filled, and work- 
ers have been chiefly young men, many of whom 
are now engaged in military service. Therefore, 
there is serious shortage of trained workers. Dr. 
Smith sees no reason why suitably trained wom- 
en cannot do as good work as men in the labora- 
tory. Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has 
plans for the training of women along this line. 

RECONSTRUCTION Alpes. Refer to Miss Mar- 
guerite Sanderson, Supervisor, Reconstruction 
Aides, Surgeon General’s Office, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. Kind of work: Special 
massage, orthopedical care of wounded soldiers, 
handicraft work for wounded soldiers. Or First 
National Service School, Woman’s eet Inc., 
1606 20th St.,.N. W., Washington, D. 

RurRaL Matt CARRIERS. Refer * U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Secret Service. The Department of Justice has 
on only very few occasions appointed women to 
its investigative force, and in only special cases, 
where possibly they would fit in better than men. 
The department has now about fifteen thousand 
applications on file, among which are about two- 
hundred women applicants. 

Secretaries, Industrial. Refer to Y. W. C. A., 
600. Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Require- 
ments: A human understanding and a very hu- 
man interest; a knowledge of the actual indus- 
trial conditions of today with an industrial 
viewpoint ; a theoretical background of economic 
and sociological training; a personality to which 
girls will quickly respond and a sympathetic 
sharing in the purpose of the organization. 
Salary from $1000 to $1600. 

Scientists. Refer to U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. Or General Medical 
owe of “~ Council of National Defense, Wash- 
ington, D. 

SoctaL , Refer to American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C., Department of Civil- 
ba ogy | Kind of work: Assisting families of 

rs. Or Committee on Protective Work for 
Girls, 19th and G St., Washington, D. C. Kind 
of work: Paid positions as field agents, proba- 
tion officers, supervisors of dance halls, etc. Re- 
quirements: Previous training in social work. 
Volunteer workers also needed. Or Y. 
124 East 28th St., New York. ag 3 of work: 
Community work in camp cities. Or Y. W. ™ 
600 Lexington Ave., New York. Kind of work: 
Work with girls’ clubs and in hostess houses in 
camp communities. 

Socta, Workers Asroap. Refer to Committee: 
for the Care of French Mothers and Children, 
505 Fifth Ave., New York. Kind of work: So- 
cial work with French families. Requirements: 
Good education, ability to pay expenses, some 
knowledge of French, 4-10 months for prepara- 
tion. Must be Protestant. (See Canteen Work- 
ers.) (Reconstruction Aides.) 

STENOGRAPHERS. (See Clerks, Yeomen.) 
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Supervisors, Women Workers in Munitions 
Plants. Refer to Women’s Division, Industrial 
Service Section, 1885 F St., Washington, D. C. 

TEACHERS. Refer to Committee on Educational 
Propaganda, Woman’s Committee, Council of 
National Defense, Washington, D. C. Kind of 
work: Patriotic work in their own schools. 

TEACHERS, in Indian Service. Refer to U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Salary $600 to $720. In Philippine Island Service. 
Refer to U. . — =a Wash- 
ington, D. C. ry ‘ 

| or BLIND. Refer to American Red 
Cross, Bost M husetts. Course is given in 
Boston for preparation of teachers. Or Perkins 
Institute for the Blind, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Or School for the Blind, Overlook, Pennsylvania. 
Or State School for Blind in your own state. 

TEACHERS OF Home Economics. Refer to U. 
S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Or U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Or U. S. Food Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

TEACHERS, Rural. Refer to Committee on Ed- 
ucational Propaganda, Woman’s Committee, 
Council of National Defense, Washington, D. C. 
Kind of work: Patriotic work in schools. a 

TELEGRAPH OPERATORS. Refer to U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. (West- 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph Companies pro- 
vide training schools for recruits. For informa- 
tion refer to respective companies.) 

TELEPHONE OPERATORS ABROAD. Refer to Chief 
Signal Officer, War Department, Washington, 
D. C. Kind of work: Operators in France. Re- 
quirements: Knowledge of French and English. 

TRAINING CourRsES. Refer to Columbia Uni- 
versity, Committee on Woman’s War Work, 
New York. 1. Emergency Social Service. 2. Agri- 
culture. 3. Emergency Food Service. 4. Clerical 
Service. 5. Emergency Scientific Service. 6. 
Nursing as a Field of National Service for 
College Women. 7. Massage and Occupation 
Therapy. 

TRAINING ScHooLs. Refer to National Service 
Schools for Women, 1602 20th St., Washington, 
D. C. (Military camps for women. Training 
given along several lines.) 

Typists. (See Clerks.) 

WELFARE EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES. Refer to U. 
S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Entrance salary from $2400 to $2800 a year. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPH OPERATORS. Little demand 
for women as radio operators either in the Navy 
or commercial life. So far only one woman has 
been appointed. Position secured by competitive 
examination. Women are advised to study Morse 
telegraphy instead of radio inasmuch as there 
is a shortage of competent telegraphers. 

YEOMEN. Refer to Naval Reserve and Enroll- 
ment Office, 10th and Pennsylvania Ave., S. E., 
Washington, D. C. Kind of work: Expert stenog- 
raphers. 











Pebbles 


The infant Bolshevik Government is a 
precocious child. Inside of two months it 
began to crawl.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Are you aware, Lemuel, that alligators’ 
eggs are so big that it only takes nine to 
make a dozen? 


‘ Wife—I attended the mammoth sale to- 
ay. 

Hub—Where are you going to keep the 
darned thing ?—Boston Transcript. 


One of our able Senators was arguing a 
momentous naval question with an oppo- 
nent. ; 

“You. know I never boast,” the opponent 
remarked during the argument. 

“Never boast? Bully!” exclaimed the 
Senator. Then, in a more reflective mood, 
he added, “No wonder you brag about it.” 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


A correspondent writes, with reference to 
the late Canon Knox Little’s oratory: “I 
remember many years ago he was address- 
ing an audience in the Free Trade Hall and 
illuded to them as ‘my dear Manchester 
souls.” A witty dignitary of the church 

hispered to me, ‘Vor et preterea Little,’ 
und I wonder whether if we had been in 
Cork he would have addrest us as his dear 
Cork souls.”—Manchester Guardian. 


He had been fishing patiently for several 
ours without a bite when a small urchin 
strolled up. 

“Any luck, mister?’ he called out. 

“Run away, boy,” growled the angler, in 
zruff tones. 

“No offense, sir,” said the boy, as he 
walked away, “only I just wanted to say 
that my father keeps a fish-shop down to 


the right, sir.’—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Pele- 
araph. 











Dreer’s Roses for the Garden 


The bulk of our Roses are field grown in 1917; then carefully dug, planted in pots 
and stored in cold frames. Under this plan the stock is strong and ready to start blooming, 
and much superior to stock forced by high temperature. 


The Dreer Dozen Hardy Everblooming Hybrid Tea Roses 


will furnish a constant supply of blooms throughout the summer and autumn—include 


the best of every color. 








CAROLINE TESTOUT—One 
of the most popular bed- 
ders. Bright satiny-rose, 
very free and fragrant. 

DUCHESS : OF } WELLING- 
TON—Intense = saffron-yel- 
low stained with deep 
crimson changing to a 
deep coppery saffron-yel- 
low. a and very 
free-flowéring. 

OPHELIA—Has made such 
a record for itself that 
qualifies it to be classed 
with the very best, a Rose 
pang is admired by every- 

e, its flowers are held 
erect on long stiff stems, 
are of perfect form, large 
size, and of a delicate tint 
of salmony-fiesh, shaded 
with rose, very floriferous. 

LADY URSULA—The flow- 
ers produced on _ every 
shoot are very large, and 
a delightful tone of flesh- 
pink, delicately tea-scented. 

LAURENT CARLE—Large, 
deliciously-scented, brilliant 
carmine flowers through- 
out the season, nearly as 
good in hot, dry weather 


PRINCE DE BULGARIE— 


Large full double flowers 
of which are produced 
abundantly throughout the 
season, a good reliable bed- 
der of a silvery flesh color, 
deepening to the center 
with delicate salmon-rose 
shadings, a soft, pleasing 
color. 


MME, JULES BOUCHE— 


While not a pure white, it 
being at times slightly 
tinted with blush on the 
reverse of the petals, we 
consider it one of the best 
white bedding Roses; very 
free-flowering. 


MRS. WAKEFIELD CHRIS- 


TIE-MILLER—As a. pink 
bedding Rose there is none 
better, and particularly so 
for massing, the flowers 
are distinct and novel in 
shape, the petals having 
wavy or crisped edges not 
unlike a Peony. The 
flowers, which are of large 
size, remain perfect on the 
bushes for a long time and 


ECARLATE—Produces a 


greater number of flowers 
than any other Hybrid Tea 
Rose in our collection; the 
flowers while not large are 
of an_ intense brilliant 
scarlet color and of perfect 
form. 


LADY ASHTOWN—Flowers 


are large, double with 
high-pointed center, pro- 
duced on long stems. 


MME. LEON PAIN—Silvery- 


salmon, with deeper or- 
ange-yellow, shaded center, 
the reverse of the petals 
being a_ salmony-pink ; 
flowers large, full and well 
formed; very free-flower- 
ing. 


MRS. AARON WARD-A re- 


markably floriferous vari- 
ety of strong, vigorous, 
but compact growth; a 
rich bronzy-green color, the 
flowers, which are of splen- 
did form, full double, are 
equally attractive when full 
blown as in the bud state; 


conditions. 


War Garden. 





as under more favorable 


are produced very freely; 
bright pink color with 
lighter shadings. 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 

besides describing and illustrating Roses for every purpose is the best guide for your 
Its articles for both planting and caring for vegetables were written by 

experts. The varieties listed are dependable in quality and germination. 

much a Garden Book as a catalogue. 


HENRY A. DREER, 


714-16 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


in color a distinctly In- 
dian-yellow, shading lighter 
towards the edges. 


It is quite as 




















You Know at Least Ten People 


who would be very glad to receive a copy of Tue INDEPENDENT with your com- 
pliments. If you will send their names and addresses by an early mail, we shall 
send the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT - - 119 West 40th Street, New York 














FREE Book on Birds 





762 5 
Dodson’s to 
Sparrow ae 4 





and Bird Houses 


ITE f 
WHZE oy rou copy 


reaches ear! ill 
| & beautiful bird color piste. 


Pp 

ony of Purple Martins? They 

will clear your shrubs, trees and 

frome of mosquitos. The house 
lustrated never fails to get the 
vartments, $2 in. by 27 fo. this 

apartmen in. by in., 

mouth for $12.00. ‘There las 


Dodson Bird House 





free 











Scientific construction pre- 
serves bird life 


Send today for the Bird Man’s 


Reiber 
Bird 
Homes 


are entirely dif- 
ferent from the 
ordinary “Bird 
House’’ in de- 
sign, construc- 
tion and in bird 
attracting. 





k on “* Bird Homes’”’ 


Reiber Bird Station West Webster, N. Y. 
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Move Your Poultry Yard When and Where You Want 
it by Using “Buffalo” Portable Poultry Runways 


This new fenc- a 
ing system en-  —— es 
ables you to 
make any size 
yard desired and 
move it to other 
locations at will. 
To erect simply 
push legs into 
the ground. 

Substantially constructed from 1% _ inch 
Diamond mesh heavy galvanized wire fabric 
and galvanized round iron frames with one 
inch galvanized Hexagon Netting along the 
bottom, twelve inches high, Strong and dura- 
ble and its portable feature makes it readily 
adaptable for fencing in young chicks or 
ducklings as well as grown chickens, ducks, 
geese, etc. Also used to advantage for en- 
closing small vegetable garden plots, dog 
runways, etc. 

Made in standard size sections as follows: 


7 ft. long by 5 ft. high............. $3.75 per section 
2 ft. 6 in. long by 5 ft. high (gate).. 1.60 “ = 
8 ft. long by 2 ft. 2.00 “ 
6 ft. long by 2 ft. high.. v mex 
PLUS 10% TO THE ABOVE PRICES. 
F. O. B. Buffalo, 

These prices are effective April Ist, 1918, and are 
for orders consisting of six sections or more. Above 
sizes can be shipped from stock immediately. Special sizes 
made to order on short notice. Send money order, check, 
New York Draft or currency by registered mail NOW! 
Don’t delay, freight conditions are bad and delay in order- 
ing may disappoint you in delivery. 

Our booklet No. 67 BB will be sent upon request with six cents to cover postage. A trial 

_ order will convince you of the merits of this system. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons), 496 Terrace, Buffalo N. Y. 
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Enlarged View 





TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 


The Greatest 
Grass-Cutter 
on Earth 


TOWNSEND'S TRIPL 
AED POLE 6 TE 


pit a 
ota. ee 
i 


The Public ts warned not to pure 

chase Mowers infringing the 
Townsend Patent, No, 1,209,519, 
Dec. 19, 1916 


Floats Over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the Waves 


One mower may be climbing a knoll, the second skimming a level and the third paring a hollow 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one does it crush the life out of the grass be- 
man, the TripLex will mow more lawn in a tween hot rollers and hard, hot greund in 
day than the a re mower ever made, sffimer, as does the motor mower. - 
cut it better and at a fraction of the cost. ¢ . : 

Drawn by one horse and operated by one wAte' ‘for sg jie ae all types of 
man, it will mow more lawn in a day than 7 : 


any three ordinary horse-drawn mowers with . 

three horses and three men. S. r. TOWNSEND & Co. 
Does not smash the grass to earth and 14 Central Avenue 

plaster it in the mud in springtime, neither ORANGE NEW JERSEY 























Lightning proof— 


Weather proo/—-ele Roofing Products 
For lasting service and fire protection use metal 


VF 


. . e a 4, / 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. AA HLA uA 
APOLLO- KEysTone Galvanized Sheets are carefully manufac- - " Lk, 6 wo, << 


yerts, Silos, and general sheet meta! work.”Sold by leading dealers, ~~ ) ran 5 y “fy, 
For fine residences and public buildings KEYSTONECOPPER STEEL 4 SS 

fing Tin Plates are unexcelled. k for the Keystone added .a8 I; ’ = 
below regular brands. Send for our “*Better Buildings’’ booklet. ‘ 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 3 













tured and highest in quality. Unequaled for Roofing, Siding, Oul- 2 Ng OD ey nee 











SKY PILOTS OF THEU.S.N. 


(Continued from page 203) 
ropes having been cast off the crew marched 
her out and round on a wide circle into the 
center of the flying field. “Let her rise!” 
The Commander gave the word: from his 
station in the bows. 

They slacked the ropes and gave her a 
few feet. “Lower !” 

They pulled her down again. She had 
floated in perfect balance with just enough 
buoyancy to carry her up to cruising hight. 
A pull at a lever would release water bal- 
last and send her higher in an emergency. 
But she raises and lowers for ordinary 
cruising by the power of her engines driv- 
ing the “elevators” into the wind. 

“Port engine! Starboard engine!’ They 
both went off with a puff of black smoke. 
Satisfied with their even purring, the Com- 
mander gave the final word, “Let her go!” 

Simultaneously the dozen ropes that held 
her slipt thru the rings of her permanent 
stays; then, slowly but with increasing 
speed, she rose and moved off on a wide 
circle that presently brought her heading 
back down the center of the field. 

In the meantime we had all moved back 
from the white-washed lines that marked 
the deck of a submarine. At her hight, 
nearly seven hundred feet, it could not have 
appeared any larger than a turtle’s back. 
A bomb, too, has the initial speed of the 
ship when released; describes a flat curve 
as it falls; may be deflected by a side wind. 
The commander said, afterward, that he 
shot them two hundred feet short of the 
mark, 

While it was falling, the bomb looked 
astonishingly large. A dead rifle shot like 
Doctor Carver, or any of the experts that 
tour our vaudeville circuits, could easily 
explode one in midair. At first it just tum- 
bled, turning over and over; then as the 
wooden arrow feathers caught the wind, 
it righted and shot true the target. The 
ship had passed a hundred yards before it 
struck, well away from the concussion blast 
of a real bomb. Now she described another 
circle, came back and dropt a second, third 
and fourth, All but the last struck square 
on the target; a side wind carried it a 
few inches to one side. But tho technically 
a miss, it would still have damaged a sub- 
marine. While the French had the station, 
they sank two U-boats; and judging from 
that day’s practise, our lads can be de- 
pended upon to carry on the good work. 

Each time she had come down the field, 
the ship’s great bulk had cloven the air 
with a sough like a rising wind. On the last 
round she was going at a pace that put her 
in a few minutes low down on the horizon; 
but just before she went out of sight, she 
passed a second speck that enlarged al- 
most as quickly as she had diminished. 

“It’s the V ! from B——!” 

The Lieutenant’s face could not have lit 
up more brightly had it been his best girl 
instead of the second ship of the four that 
would make up the complement of the sta- 
tion. He added as she dipped her nose to 
alight, “If that’s little D at the wheel, 
you are in luck. He’s the boy that can give 
you real stories.” 

It was and he did as we two sat with 
him at a late luncheon. A small dark eyed 
Frenchman, he spoke English so perfectly, 
moreover, that his narrative lost nothing 
in matter or spirit by translation. 

“Oui, M’sieu,” he confirmed the Lieuten- 
ant’s assertion. “We sank two submarines 
at this station. With another we fought an 
artillery duel. Oui! the little V , out- 
fought a Boche U-boat with only her little 
pop gun. 

“This way it was. M’sieu. We had sight- 
ed her steaming on the surface, and had 
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she kept her course we could easily have 
come down the wind and bombed her as 
we passed. But she was wise, that U-boat 
—wise as a woman whom, as you know, 
M’sieu, is wise without knowing it. Instead 
of waiting for us, the U-boat headed into 
the wind, which blew so strongly that with 
our engines at their best we could make 
only fourteen kilometers the hour. That 
was the U-boat’s speed, and while we hung 
astern, she fired fifteen shells at us. Some 
burst close—so close that the little V. 
still bears the scars on her body. But luck- 
ily for us and she, they were not incen- 
diary ; did not set her on fire. We answered 
and hit her, too. But our one pound shells 
glanced from her curve like peas from a 
bald man’s pate. Oui M’sieu, just so! 

“It was suicide to persist, so we struck 
a wide tack across the wind to outsail and 
eome back at her from the other side with 
the sun in the eyes of her gunners. But 
when we came about, she was gone, that 
U-boat ; submerged and fled from our little 
V: . But such is your Boche. A cunning 
coward unless the odds are his.” 

I took another look at that little French- 
man—he had spoken so quietly, as tho 
hanging on the tail of a submarine, a mark 
for its gunners, was all in the day’s work. 
He could not have been more than five feet 
high. He probably weighed in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred and ten pounds. But 
the spirit that looked out of his dark Latin 
eyes was big as Mont Blanc. The soul of 
him could not be weighed in tons. He 
shrugged when I mentioned the danger. 

“Is war ever safe, M’sieu? We do not 
always escape. Out there”—a fling of his 
thumb indicated the 
watched the Admiral—fly off on a far mis- 
sion. She was seen, here and there and 
yonder, flying south over the land. A ship 
reported her well along the Mediterranean, 
a gallant sight between the sun lit sky and 
deep blue sea. Then—” his shoulders rose 
to his hair ““—she vanished. Perhaps a sub- 
marine got her with an incendiary shell? 
A flash of flame between sea and sky, the 
splash of her charred body in the water, 
it would be over! Or she may have been 
brought down. It is, perhaps, that some 
day her crew will come back to us from an 
interior German prison.” 

Just as he said, a dirigible offers an 
immense target, just how large I did not 
realize until our ship came sliding out ‘of 
the sunset’s gold. The huge bulk of her, 
shining and ethereal, looked as big as the 
hangar. 

While she was still a fly speck on the 
red face of the sun, the lone sentry away 
up on top of the hangar had sounded the 
bugle blast that brought the men from the 
huts; a swarm of black bees. As she slowed 
and dipped down with engines cut off, the 
quarter-mile trail rope thudded on the 
ground. It was seized by a hundred hands 
and quickly bent to a “dead man” anchor. 
The guy ropes were as quickly slipt thru 
the stay rings then, on a wide circle, they 
marched her around to the hangar. 

She loomed larger than ever, going in; 
“some target,” as the boys would say, for 
the U-boat they are going to flush one of 
these days. Personally, I hope they catch 
her under water—at least before she can 
unship her guns. But these flying sailors of 
ours show no mental disturbance at the 
thought of a give and take duel. On the 
contrary, like the “Heavier than Airs” I 
had flown with, the “daily bread” in their 
prayer has been changed to “submarine.” 
They will get it, too—let us hope in the 
slang sense of the term. 

Meanwhile, they are carrying on. Daily 
they go forth on the patrols, escorting con- 
voys up the coast, keeping the U-boats out 
of the French ship channel. 








flying field—“we- 


HE KELSEY is a direct heating 
heat; which feature by itself is a 
great economy. 


By direct heating, we mean that the 
direct heat, directly from the Kelsey 
Warm Air Generator, down in the cel- 
lar,- directly heats your rooms. 


To say it another way; the burning coal 
does not first have to heat up a volume 
of water, or convert it into steam, be- 
fore it starts flowing through pipes to 
separate heaters or radiators in each 
room. 


But even then such heats do not actu- 
ally begin to heat, until the numerous 
separate heaters, all over the house, are 
first heated. 


You at once see what a decided loss 
there must be in all that “heating up,” 
before you actually get any heat. 


NEW YORK 
103-C Park Avenue 


BOSTON 
405-C P. O. Sq. Bidg. 


Some Saving Sense on Heating 
Being Some Facts on 
Steam and Water Heating Compared 
with 





‘Yue Ketsey 
WARM AIR GENERATOR. 
235 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Kelsey loses none of its heat, by 
converting heat from one form to an- 
other, 


It is practically as direct and as quick 
in results as is the heat from a camp 
fire, that you hold your hand over. 
The difference is, that instead of so 
much escaping unused, into the air in 
every direction, it is all caught, sent 
to a gathering dome and then distributed 
in large volumes, at high speed, to any 
or all your rooms. 


But that isn’t all—the warmed air it 


sends, is fresh air. Air full of tonic 
oxygen. Air automatically mixed with 
just the right healthful amount of 
moisture. 


Further than that, it is leakless, noise- 
less and dustless. 


Send for Saving Sense Booklet. 
Make us prove our coal saving claims. 


CHICAGO 
217-C W. Lake St. 


DETROIT 
Space 95-C Builders’ Ex, 







































PLANT EVERGREENS 


Beautify your Home and make 
produttive your idle Land 


Write for our catalogue and booklet. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
Box A. Cheshire, Conn. 




































De Lue’s GOLDEN GIANT 
New Early 

Hybrid SWEET CORN 
‘ Furnishes the sweetest and most 

luscious creamy nutriment you can 
H imagine. Acclaimed the most im- 
H portant horticultural acquisition 
H of recent years. Awarded the only 
medal given for sweet corn by 
the Mass. Horticultural Society in 
nearly 100 years. 2 

DeLue’s Golden Giant is the re- 
sult of 12 years’ selection from the 







product of Howling Mob crossed with Golden Bantam 
and combines all the good points of both parents ~ 
and then some. 


Stalks very short and stout near the ground. Two 


to three ears ; 8 to 9inches long; cob of small diam- 
eter, carrying from 12to18 rows of long, thick kernels 
of deep orange color. Remains tender until nearly 
ready for seed 


It excels all other early varieties in size, productive- 


ness and quality, and all the late varieties in quality 
and early maturity while 


ualling them in size. 


It is the one corn for the home or market gardener 


who wants the greatest amount of highest quality 
corn in ie eos 
piece o 4 
and How to Grow Medal Sweet Corn,” sent with order. 
Price 85¢ per + 0z.; 50e peroz. (about 120 to 130 seeds). 


period of time from the smallest 
Illustrated booklet, “How to Know 


Beware of substitutes. The genuine seeds are for 


sale only by the originator. 


FREDERICK S. DeLUE, M.D., [TERING 


Dept.7 














Select Your Plants 
In Full Bloom 


here at the Nursery, and 
if you like, take them 
away in your automobile. 
Through our digging and 
shipping methodsit is now 
possible to successfully trans- 
plant, even in full bloom, 
beautiful flowering shrubs 
like Rhododendrons, etc. 
When digging plants we 
leave a large ball of earth 
around the roots. We 
deliver by motor within 
100 miles of New York 
and guarantee satisfactory 
results. Booklet “Home 
Landscapes” mailed on 
request. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box K Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 
*Phone 68 
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BEAUTY 
With Economy and Con- 
servation of Labor 


"T HE lawn beautiful must be cut often 

and well and today hand mowing is not 
equal to this task where the lawn area is 
greater than two acres, unless labor out of all 
reasonable proportion is employed. 
"THERE is however one solution, one lawn- 

cutting mower that solves the labor prob- 
lem and at the same time assures a perfect 
lawn at the minimum of expense. That mower 
is the 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


MOTOR LAWN MOWER 
$275 F.O.B, FACTORY 


"THE Fuller & Johnson combines large cut- 
ting capacity with flexibility and light- 
ness. In one day’s time one man can perfectly 
cut five acres of lawn. He can cut it so per- 
fectly that no after-trimming with a hand 
mower around trees, shrubs or driveways will 
be necessary. 
W HERE you find the most beautifully cared 
for estates, parks and cemeteries there 
too you will find the Fuller & Johnson Motor 
Lawn Mower. This machine is fast replacing 
hand mowers, horse mowers and the heavier 
types of motor mowers. It should replace them 
on your lawn. 


Let us give you the full facts. Let us 
send you our book entitled *‘A Better 
Lawn."’ You owe it to your lawn and 
to your pocketbook to investigate 
the Fuller & Johnson. 


MAnurAacturers Distriputinc Company 


500 Fullerton Building - St. Louis, Mo. ,)| 


Get “Yale” 
security today! 


When you can point tothat 

little trade-mark “Yale” on 
your locks and build- 
ers hardware you 
have the certainty 


that you have put real 
barriers, proven safe- 
guards between your 
family and the out- 
side world. 


Get “Yale” se- 
curity today. 


The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street 
New York City 


Chicago Office : 
77 East Lake Street 


Canadian Yale & Towne 
Ltd., 


- §t. Catharines, 
Ont. 
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CITY LAWNS 


(Continued from page 212) 
zation most needs for its defense. I speak 
of the elaborate, handsome, professional 
fences of iron or wood, the makers of which 
could be employed in the making of (say) 
ships or airplanes. 

But there are other kinds of fences, first 
and foremost being the handsomest of all 
fences, the hedge, especially the one made 
of that wonderful plant the California 
privet. There is no space here to discuss its 
manifold merits, but as a hedge plant it is 
in a class all by itself, its naturally upright 
growth and close glossy foliage fitting it ad- 
mirably to the making of a living green 
wall such as a hedge should be. Its one de- 
fect is that it gets less and less hardy as 
one travels north of New York City. Set 
the plants one foot apart using a stick to 
measure with and measure from center to 
center of the plants. Before planting cut 
out the trench. for the roots just wide 
enough to allow them to be set in without 
crowding ; it will thus be easy to keep the 
plants in alignment. Set plants with lower 
branches just under the surface so that 
they will take root. Shake well so that soil 
becomes well mixt with the roots, and tread 
firm. Cut the plants down to about six 
inches above the ground, but do not cut 
them again in the year of planting. In the 
following spring cut them back to six inches 
above the previous cutting, and again in 
July to six inches higher still, thus allowing 
the hedge to get about a foot higher every 
year until it is as high as you want it to 
be. The object of this persistent cutting is 
to make the plants branch so that. the hedge 
will be solid all the way up, not thin and 
spindling below and bushy at the top. 

If your hedge is trampled and raided you 
can put up a simple and effective fence of 


wood posts and chicken wire outside of the | 
hedge. The posts may be made of 2 by 4 | 


inch lumber or even smaller, say, of 3 by 6 
inch or 2 by 6 inch lumber sawed down the 
middle. They should be run thru the plan- 
ing mill and cut into lengths before you 
get them. If the soil is sandy, they need not 
be set so deep. Lacking a post hole digger, 


you could make a hole with a shovel, say | 


18 inches deep, and then make a hole in the 
bottom with a crowbar to the required 
depth and hammer the post down. Be sure 
to cover the post underground and three or 
four inches above ground with tar or other 
waterproof preparation sold at the paint 
shop. Set posts seven or eight feet apart. 
You. can adjust the hight of the fence to 
the width of chicken wire obtainable. Paint 
the whole thing green, and you will have 
an inconspicuous, neat and efficient barrier. 

A very pretty and impenetrable hedge 
can be made of Japanese barberry, but as 
this is a plant of rather squat habit, the 
hedge should be about as wide as high. If 
you have room for a hedge five feet wide 
or more, you can let the barberry grow 
without trimming, and it will become a 
very handsome hedge fence. Set plants 
eighteen inches or more apart, and they 
need not be trimmed, if at all, until they 
reach the hight required. 

The lawn is the most important part of 
almost every place, being not only an in- 
dispensable ornament, but a floor to walk 
on. Having decided the important matter 
of grading, the lawnmaker should reflect 
that a lawn is a crop of grass and that to 
raise a good one, he must proceed in much 
the same way as to raise a good crop of 
anything else; that is, he must have a suffi- 
cient depth of good soil (say eight inches 
and upward) for the grass plants to root 
in, otherwise his crop will be a failure, 
partial or complete, and the failure will 
appear in the form of patches of bare earth 
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HOTELS 


THE (SLEN 
SPRINGS 


Watkins, N. Y. On Seneca Lake 
Wm. E. Lefingwell, Pres. 


A MINERAL SPRINGS HEALTH 
RESORT AND HOTEL 


The Pioneer American ‘Cure’ for Heart 
Disorders 
The only place in this country 
where the Nauheim Baths for 
Heart and Circulatory Disorders 
are given with a Natural Cal- 
cium Chloride Brine. 
The treatments, under the direction of physi- 
cians, are particularly adapted to Heart Dis- 
ease, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and 
Nervous Disorders, Rheumatism, Gout and 
Obesity. 
All sports and recreations. FINE COLF! 
Send for illustrated Booklets 
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Atlantic City, N. J. 


The South Jersey Coast is 
delightful at this season. Chal- 
fonte appeals to cultivated, inter- 
esting people seeking rest and recrea- 
tion. Modern,10-story, fireproof. Right 
on the beach and boardwalk. All sports 
and pastimes. Golf club privileges. 
American Plan lways Open 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 














It is best to make reservation 
ahead for Chalfonte. Write for 
illustrated booklet and rates. 








WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
The Villsge Beautiful of the Berkshires 
Opens May 25th 


Send for Booklet 





Henry N. Teague, Lessee 




















[ U.S. A. WAR MAP 


SHOWING THE WESTERN 
BATTLE FRONT 
ALSO OUTLINE MAP INDICATING 
TRAINING CAMPS AND 
CANTONMENTS 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 








If you want the newest and best map of 
the battle front showing every village, 
town and hamlet, send for this map, 
size 28x39, printed in four colors and 
only 50 cents postage prepaid. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Division of Business Education 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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where there ought to be a good sward, and 
patches of brown grass that ought to be 
green in dry weather. Before seeding, roll 
well, the object being to find out the soft 
places in the new surface. They can then be 
corrected with a rake, and the resulting 
contours will be much more true. 

Weeds are sure to appear, the worst of 
these being usually the dandelion. Probably 
the best way to tackle this handsome yel- 
low flowering nuisance is with one of those 
appliances for giving it a hypodermic injec- 
tion of kerosene to be bought at the seeds- 
man’s. Next in pestiferousness are common- 
ly the two plantains, the greater and lesser, 
but these can be cut off under the ground 
with a knife or broad chisel. Other weeds 
just about as bad such as creeping jenny 
(one of its names) are found in certain 
localities, and the best way to fight them is 
to turn the sod over and reseed, which 
sounds like a heroic remedy to the tyro, 
but is really a small and simple matter, 
unless the weed infection has spread very 
far. In eradicating weeds, be sure to do the 
work before they flower and scatter seeds 
for a new crop. These processes are not 
nearly so forbidding and tedious as they 
sound. Try destroying say twenty weeds a 
day (better still forty) and see how much 
progress you make in a week. 

Fertilizing the lawn is important, and 
one of the best ways of doing it is to leave 
the cuttings of the lawnmower where they 
fall, thus restoring to the ground what 
came out of it, which is nature’s method 
of fertilizing. To do this without making 
your lawn untidy, the grass should not be 
allowed to grow too long, nor cut too short ; 
it should be pruned, not amputated, within 
an inch of its life. Remember that grass 
is a plant and to keep on growing, needs 
some leaf surface. If you insist on remov- 
ing the clippings, they can be put on the 
compost pile or used as a mulch for plants 
or shrubs. If you do take off the 
clippings, the Iawn should be fertilized 
agtificially ; for mowing a lawn is about 
the same thing as taking two or three crops 
of hay from the soil in a single season, and 
such a tax on it must be made good if the 
soil is to go on producing. This may be 
done by periodical applications of sheep 
manure or other fertilizer. Bone meal and 
wood ashes together are also good. 

In planting about a lawn, do not for- 
get that the object should be to display 
the greensward, to give it a frame or set- 
ting, not to clutter or obliterate it. Set 
trees and bushes so as to leave generous 
open spaces of grass. 

The flower bed should be in a flower garden 
ov at the house, and the planting should 
in a genefal way be put along the bor- 
ders, in corners and in relation to the house 
or other buildings. 

In planting a tree or bush do not forget 
to find out about how large it is likely to 
grow. and in placing it, imagine you are 
putting in one of mature size instead of the 
little naked insignificant nursling in your 
hand. Then if your planting looks too scat- 
tered and lonesome for patience, additional 
trees and shrubs may be put in as tem- 
porary fillers to be gradually taken out as 
they grow together. It is good for remem- 
brance that the handsomest and most dig- 
nified small places are furnished with a few 
well grown trees and bushes in well-dis- 
posed relation, rather than with masses of 
crowded “scrubbery” as I have heard it 
called. For the commonest varieties of trees 
and shrubs (barring the variegated ones) 
consult the nurseryman or your neighbor 
who has them, the commonest being the 
most generally satisfactory. For others, and 
further discussion of the planting problem, 
consult The Countryside for April, May 
and June, 1917, 





“Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 


No lamps can ever be marked 
MAZDA unless they embody 
MAZDA Service standards of 


excellence 





The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect and 
select scientific and practical information concerning 

' and develop in the art of incandescent 
lamp manufacturing and to distribute this information to 
the companies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA 
Service is centered in the R h Lab ies of the 
General Electric C y at Sch d 


The mark MAZDA can a only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus an 
assurance of quality. This trademark is the property 
of the General Electric Company. 


(46) RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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In Times Like These 


we look for guidance. New ideas of the significance of democ- 
racy, of the subordination of the will of the individual, of man as 
the chief end of creation, arise to perplex us. The Divine Guide 
alone can help us to see clearly through the engulfing fog of evil. 
The philosopher and scientist Emanuel Swedenborg has comforted and 


inspired thousands by his book “ Divine Love and Wisdom.” Endowed for that 


purpose, this Society offers to send you a copy without cost or obligation other 
than 5 cents for mailing. 


AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 88, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York 
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Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 


A Real Economy 
you may be willing 


to pay more for the 
same comfort, style and 
optical correctness that 
Shur-ons give, but why 
should ‘you, when Shur-- 
ons combine allthese qual- 
ities at reasonable cost? 
The genuine, made only by 
Kirstein, bear the name Shur- 
on (or Shelltex, if shell- 
rimmed) i in the bridge. Look 
for it at your dealer’s 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
§ 253 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
_ Shelltex -rimmed and rimless Shur-on ee 
glasses and spectacles, Established 1864, 
















EFFICIENT APPLIANCES 


SAVE LABOR, TIME AND EXPENSE 


Our free Check List may help you unex- 
pectedly. Write for it. 


INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street New York Cty 


3x (Ms As DAY 
4 * ee 
rids your home of all unsightly household ref- 


use—and the garbage can. No more flies—no 
more disease-breeding receptacles; instead, neat, 


clean, sanitary surroundings. 
Garbage 
Consumer 
Operates with automatically controlled. No 
re eke. ¢ . 


heat radiation Jecupies less 
than two-foot spate hes neat, attractive 
appearance. 

Write for interesting literature—fully 
illustrated. 
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Factory Refuse Consumers— 
lessen fire hazard—promote sanita- 
tion, 


Portable Incinerator Toilets 
—for hospitals, f panestan, camps, etc., 
and unsewered dis! 
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THE OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM 


(Continued from page 206) 


tubs and immense pots of plain or tinted 
cement in which to grow palms, hydran- 
geas, box and ivy, all the way to plant boxes 
of carved Italian marble, hanging baskets 
of many materials, pottery bowls and jars 
to hold cut flowers, and gaily painted wall 
holders for vines or blossoms. 

Other colorful aids to the development 
of the decorative scheme are: enameled fur- 
niture, brilliantly striped and painted with 
knots of posies; screens and cushions of 
flower strewn chintzes, cretonnes and 
linens ; awning stripes ; quaint and amusing 
door stops; bits of pottery ; and great bub- 
ble-like Oriental lanterns of oiled silk or 
paper. Because of the imminence of grass 
and trees and, in many cases, the blazing 
rivalry of flower beds, the colors employed 
for porch decoration can scarcely be too in- 
tense; for, at least, dead pigments mingled 
in the dye-pot are dull and lusterless com- 
pared with the glowing hues of nature's 
palette. Like the dazzling patterns nowa- 
days used for sport clothes—which taken 
alone are often almost shocking in their 
primitive rawness, yet when viewed against 
a background of sward on the fairway of 
the links, appear as sprightly accents 
against the green expanse—so the most gor- 
geously tinted fabrics cease to be unpleas- 
antly assertive when placed against the 
cool grays, browns and whites of stucco, 
shingles and painted wood, and _ inter- 
spersed with the living green of vegetation. 

Rugs, tho not an absolute necessity, are 
nevertheless a desirable addition. On a 
wood floor they supply color and variety, 
and on one of tile, brick or cement they 
also afford comfort to the feet. The most 
satisfactory porch rugs come from the 
Orient. Those of cotton, made in China, 
are particularly thick and soft, and the 
dyed rush mats of Japan, woven in squares 
which may be fitted together to form a 
rug of any size, are interesting in color 
and texture. Grass rugs of domestic manu- 
facture are low in cost and give good serv- 
ice. Woven or braided rug mats also are 
well adapted to porch use, being adaptable 
to any color scheme, light and easy to clean. 

Discussion of porch furnishings would 
not be complete without mention of light- 
ing fixtures. For general illumination on the 
open porch, pendant electric bulbs dropt 
into Chinese lanterns of the better grades 
are extremely effective, as are the various 
lantern shaped lantern fixtures of leaded 
glass. When electric current is not avail- 
able, candles may be substituted for the 
sewing, or playing 
games, floor ‘or table lights must be pro- 
vided, and where electricity is out of the 
question, oil lamps will answer the purpose 
satisfactorily, if shielded from _ strong 
drafts. 

In the glassed-in porch, which has the 
advantage over the open type of being an 
all the year round affair, painted lattice 
may appropriately be featured. Used either 
as trellises for vines, or frankly for its dec- 
orative value, it will aid in overcoming the 
indoor suggestion inseparable from the pres- 
ence of windows. A fountain, even of the 
simplest, is another help in this regard, as 
is flooring of brick, tile or cement in place 
of wood, Where the porch is used for break- 
fasting or dining, a fireplace is one of its 
most valuable assets. Thus equipt, the serv- 
ice of meals may be continued thruout the 
year. In warm weather, however, the pleas- 
ure in its use will be vastly increased by 
removing the sashes altogether unless they 
are arranged to slide down into the thick- 
ness of the wall. 

The breakfast or dining porch need not 
be large, as the only essential furnishings 


are a table and chairs and a wheel tray, 
but it must be conveniently situated with 
reference to the service portion of the 
house. Where space permits, its functions 
may be combined with those of a living 
porch. 

Whatever the purpose to which it is de- 
voted, the comfort of its occupants requires 
that shades of some description be pro- 
vided. On the cpen porch, these may con- 
veniently take the form of awnings, or of 
curtains of awning cloth, split bamboo or 
other material, which hang from the eaves 
and can be rolled up or lowered as occasion 
demands. The glassed-in porch obviously 
requires a more formal treatment, and usu- 
ally is supplied with draw curtains and 
valances of some neutral colored fabric— 
such as English casement cloth or natural 
pongee—supplemented, perhaps, by roller 
shades of glazed chintz which have all the 
depth and brilliancy of stained glass when 
the sun shines thru them. 

In a home where there are small chil- 
dren, a second.story porch opening from the 
nursery and fitted up as a playroom is a 
great convenience, especially in rainy 
weather. It should be enclosed with wire 
screening for the restraint of venturesome 
souls who might otherwise be moved to 
practise war dances on the railing, or try 
the waterspout route to the ground. Here 
the sand box, seesaw, swing, and other ap- 
paratus too bulky for the nursery may be 
installed, and here, too, the little folk may 
sleep as well as play if there is room to 
hang the requisite number of small ham- 
mocks or to set up tiny cots. The latter can 
be folded away by day. 

In the fashioning and furnishing of a 
sleeping porch proper, the widest possible 
latitude may be enjoyed. Many, perhaps 
the majority, of such porches are no more 
than a jog in the house wall, or a small 
excrescence suspended, like Mahomet’s 
coffin, twixt earth and heaven, with.a row 
of windows along the front. If the win- 
dows are kept wide open, these answer the 
purpose very well, but the drawback is 
that the windows can only be kept wide 
open in dry weather, unless there is an 
ample awning that can be lowered to de- 
flect the rain. 

The ideal, then, is a porch large 
enough so that the rain will not drive in 
under the roof far enough to reach the 
bed unless there is a veritable gale blowing, 
and without sashes or other enclosure un- 
less screen wire is necessary for the ex- 
clusion of mosquitoes. If the requirements 
of privacy demand some sort of screen, it 
is infinitely more enjoyable to ensconce one- 
self behind a fragrant tangle of honey- 
suckle, white clematis, or climbing roses, 
or a living curtain of woodbine or kudzu, 
than behind prosaic roller shades of dark 
green holland. 

What the future of the porch will be. 
who can prophesy? Having begun as a 
mere appendage to the main structure of 
the house, it has become more and more 
vitally associated with the intimacies and 
activities of daily life until, viewed col 
lectively, the porch is hardly less important 
than the interior of the house. How often 
some person is heard to exclaim, “Why. we 
simply live on the porch all summer long!” 
Perhaps its evolution is destined ultimately 
to reach a point where, instead of a series 
of tight-walled rooms with porches grouned 
about the exterior, every suburban or 
country house will be mere congeries of 
porch-rooms enclosed with sliding or swing: 
ing or pivoting pancls of glass that can be 
opened wide to the sun and air, or securely 
shut against storm and cold. 
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The Dutch West Indies 


On July 21 and again on November 24, 
we ventured the suggestion that the United 
States might well make an offer to the 
Netherlands for the purchase of Surinam 
and Curacao. They would be vastly more 
valuable acquisitions than the Virgin Islands 
that have been inst purchased from Den- 
mark and we believe that the transfer 
would be equally welcomed by the inhabi- 
tants. Our opinion is confirmed by — the 
following letter from a resident of Dutch 
Guiana : 


In the American Independent of 21st July, 
1917, a remarkable article entitled “Let Us Buy 
the Dutch West Indies” appeared, and was uni- 
versally read with the greatest satisfaction when 
it was reproduced in the local papers. For my- 
self, I am convinced that every Surinamer would 
hail the day when the Stars and Stripes should 
wave over Dutch Guiana. 

The more educated, at least the thinking ones, 
in the colony are not “too sweet,” or shall I 
say too keen, on Holland’s rule. They are kept 
down by the Hollanders and not given a fair 
show. Other matters, which could not be written, 
play also an important part in causing this great 
feeling for United States annexation. The United 
States would do well in securing this piece of 
Seuth American soil and, I repeat as I have 
so often done in other writings, America for 
Americans. Let the entire Western Hemisphere 
be under American rule. 

BARKLEY PERCIVAL 

Paramaribo, Surinam, Dutch Guiana, S. A. 

Mr. Percival encloses a translation of a 
pamphlet, De Verkoop van Ned. West- 
Indie, een algermeen Nederlandsch Volksbe- 
lang, published at The Hague by a retired 
West Indian official approving of the pro- 
ject and showing how American capital 
and enterprize would revivify Guiana and 
bring an abundant reward by developing 
its untouched resources. The transfer would 
also, he argues, benefit the mother country 
by enabling her to concentrate her energies 
on hez East Indian possessions in which 
she is more interested. We quote a few pas- 
sages from the pamphlet: 

If Netherland transferred West India to the 
United States, the exchange would not be bad 
for the inhabitants. They would remain under a 
just, enlightened government. And if the con- 
tract of sale contained a clause, whereby the 
United States guaranteed to Netherland the un- 
disturbed possession of Netherland East India 
against any aggression from outside, the trans- 
action should become for Netherland and for 
Netherland East India one of the greatest im- 
portance. 

With the purchase price Netherland could 
cover the expenses of the crisis and the taxes, 
under which our people bend and stagger still 
further, could be dimirfished. 

In contrast to our East Indian possessions 
there are no serious Netherland interests in- 
volved by retaining the colony of Surinam. 

The agricultural productions form in _ the 
world a very small factor. Industry is there 
unknown. Trade by ships between our land and 
the colony restricts itself to the Koning West 
India mail service, which with high ‘state sub- 
sidy, keeps up in normal circumstances a four- 
teen-day service. 

The big as well as the small trade in the colony 
itself is largely in the hands of Germans (the 
Hernhutters) and in the last years the number 
of Surinamers appointed in government service 
has so much increased, that the sending out of 
Hollanders only happens sporadically. 

The purchase would give equal satisfaction to 
Hollander, American and Surinamer. 

B. BoEKHOUDT 
Retired District Commissioner 

The Hague of Dutch West Indies 

We should add, in order to remove a 
misconception that has arisen in certain 
quarters, that our suggestion for the pur- 
chase cf the Dutch possessions was purely 
spontaneous and had no official inspira- 
tion. 

We have no knowledge of the opinion of 
any one connected with the Government in 
regard to the project. All we know is that 
it would be a good thing for all three par- 
ties concerned, the Netherlands, the United 
States, and the inhabitants of the terri- 
tories to be transferred. We see no rea- 
son why President Wilson’s principle of 
self-determination should not apply to 
America as well as to Europe. 
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Office N 


a clean, pure, non-gummy 
oil to keep typewriters, add- 
ing and billing machines, 
registers 


office mechanisms in perfect 
working order. 


«=. 3-in-One 


FF Vy r 


is the right oil to use. 
stead of collecting dirt in 
the delicate bearings as in- 
oils 
works all dust and dirt out. 


long. Never gums or dries 


Try 3-in-One on stubborn 


squeaky 
chairs and hinges. Prevents 


Put a few drops of 3-in- 
One on a damp cloth to 
clean and polish office desks 
and filing cabinets. 
back the “new” look. 


Sold at all stores—in the 
Handy Oil Can, 25c, and in 
fy, 15C, 25¢ and s50c bottles. 


Generous 
of 3-in-One Oil 
and Dictionary of Uses— 
both sent FREE on request. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 UG. Bdway., New York 
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SALESMEN WANTED: [arctic tors mane 


ber of high class salesmen between age of 20 and 35. Prefer men 
of experience who have been successful in other lines. Splendid 
opportunity if you can qualify as to character and industry. Per- 
sonal or written applications can be made to any of the following 
addresses: W. F. Thurmond, 27 Pine St., New York; C. E. Jen- 
kins, Room 425, 108 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; C. Fred 
Grundy, Merritt Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal.; W. J. Thurmond, 1520 
Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: We assist 





ing material for special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly serv- 
ice. E. B. West;'M.A., Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Springis here! And it’s just the time to buy 
that small house you’ve always wanted. 

Why not build it the Hodgson a First 
send for a catalog. It’s just chuck-full of 
pictures of bungalows, cottages, garages, play- 

Ouses, poultryhouses, etc. Look them over 
and select the one (from actual photograph) 
that fits your fancy. 

Then write us and we do the rest. We build your 
house for Fe! at the Hodgson 
factory and ship it to you in sec- 

















tions all neatly finished, fitted and painted. Unskilled 
workmen can putit up for you in one day. No fooling 
with complicated blueprints—no dirt, no extra ex- 
penses. No long, tiresome conferences with contractors 
and builders, Nothing for you to do but to order the 
house and put it up yourself in a jiffy. 

If you want to order the house now and have it de- 
livered later, send us 2540f the cost. We will build 
your house and hold it for you until you want it, 
Could anything be fairer or easier? 

But first send for the catalog. Do it today. 
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WILL YOU SANCTION THIS? 


CONGRESS—or a sufficient majority 
of it—has voted to destroy maga- 
zine reading. 

It has accomplished this by passing 
a simple law re-establishing a postal 
“zone” system for all publications— 
zone system and postal principle that 
was abolished by President Lincoln in 
1863, and by establishing through a 
complicated system postal rates that 
mean increases of from 50 to 900 per 
cent postage increases to all periodical 
readers. 

By this “zone” system American read- 
ers of periodicals—home, educational, 
scientific, business, or religious—are to 
be penalized by enormous postage in- 
creases on the weekly or monthly papers 
they read, and the greater their acci- 
dental remoteness from the city of pub- 
lication the greater 


and the little weekly or monthly budget 
for magazines has but so very recently be- 
come recognized as an important item in 
family life. The terrific magazine postage 
increase will wipe these out. That is the 
real tragedy to this nation. 

We could do no better than quote the 
fine words of a Western woman, Miss Ar- 
minda Wood, president of the Woman's 
Club of Racine, Wis. : 

“The many splendid magazines published 
to-day,” she wrote in an appeal to Eastern 
women from the women of the West, “are 
a means of education to many a home 
where other opportunities are lacking. And 
many of these homes are remote from pub- 
lishing centers—many even remote from 
city life. It is the magazine combined with 
rural delivery that has brought to the door 
of the countrywoman material which helps 
her solve problems needing advice more 
easily obtained by her city sister. Through 

this medium she has 





is the penalty that 
is placed upon them. 

agazines have 
been a slow growth. 
In the process of 
their - development 
and evolution it has 
happened that pub- 
lishing is chiefly that 
concentrated in the 
East. This large 
magazine increase 
in postage, there- 
fore, discriminates 
unfairly but with 
great force against 


mand its repeal. 


penalizes 


ed—to 





_ WILL YOU HELP? 


Write to your Congressman, protest | al 
against this destructive law, and de- 


Get your club or association to adopt 
resolutions demanding its repeal. 
Will you enroll to help repeal this law 
periodical 

with heavy penalties? 
If so; send your fatie and address— 
and a copy of any resolutions adopt- 


CHARLES JOHNSON POST 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


known current events, 
has guided her chil- 
dren by the education- 
influences offered, 
and has been able to 
keep herself in har- 
mony with the world 
from which she was 
separated. Periodicals 
and newspapers are as 
essential as food to 
the country home. 
“Then again the at- 
tractive magazines in 
every city home means 
keeping together the 
family circle. To make 
the magazine prohibi- 


readers 








the entire West— 
beginning even with western New York 
and Ohio and increasing rapidly until 
such States as Washington, Oregon, 
New Mexico, and California are to pay 
nine times the amount of postage for- 
merly paid on the advertising pages 
alone of their magazine. What this 
increase means in cost to readers is 
incalculable. 

It means that hundreds of thousands 
of readers will be compelled to give up 
their periodicals owing to the terrific 
increase in their postage cost. 

And the tragedy of this increase postage 
law lies in the fact that this loss of read- 
ers will come from classes and from sec- 
tions of our nation where widespread read- 
ing should be most encouraged—from peo- 
ple in remote sections where life is a bitter 
struggle on the margin of subsistence— 
where the habit of reading is just forming 


tive by excess postal 
rates would be to take away from mothers 
one of the means whereby they have bat- 
tled against outside attractions. 

“Now just because a woman lives in a 
Western State remote from publishing cen- 
ters—and of course home interests affect 
the woman most—is she to be made to pay 
a penalty in order to bring opportunities 
to her door? To enforce the 50 to 900 per 
cent periodical postage law would be caus- 
ing mental starvation to many who have 
only this means of keeping abreast of the 
times. 

“Every thinking Eastern woman should 
put her full strength into a drive which will 
give her Western sister the same advan- 
tages which she enjoys.” 

t is not too late to have the condition 
changed. Do your share—but do it at 
once! Write to your Congressman and 
register your demand that the law be re- 
pealed. (If you don’t know the name of 
your Congressman, enquire at Post Office.) 
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Facing Kaiserism 

ARON VON GUZZLER was once 

Minister to Sweden. Now he has re- 
tired to his Brandenburg estate of a thou- 
sand acres, with its cobblestone courtyard, 
its farming lands and parks and shooting 
preserves. Baroness von Guzzler’s mind is 
neatly divided into four compartments con- 
sisting of Kaiser, Kirche, Kinder and 
Kuche. The five young von Guzzlers hold 
prominent public positions; “the five von 
Guzzler girls have married wealth. Except 
for two weeks in February, when they go 
to a cheap hotel in Berlin for the court ball, 
they live all the year on their estate. The 
stone house is plain and solid, the food is 
plain and solid, the beer is plain and solid. 

The von Guzzlers do not associate with 
the minister ot the schoolmaster or other 
worthy but lowly folk. When they crave 
excitement they arrange a visit with the 
von Vealorvursts; they arrange it by let- 
ter, for German hospitality is seldom spon- 
taneous. After driving eighteen miles in 
their carriage, they arrive at the Vealor- 
vursts in time for lunch. They eat and 
drink as long as they are able. Then, while 
the women discuss family photographs, the 
men discuss politics. They wonder how 
America, without King or Kaiser, can ex- 
pect to organize for war; they condemn 
the German Social Democrats. Baron von 
Vealorvurst tells how his son cut down a 
Social Democrat who was slow in getting 
out of his road. This adds to the pleasure 
of the von Guzzlers, who now drive back 
to their own estate. 

Such is a typical family of the Prussian 
autocracy ; such is their life. A wholesome, 
kindly family, a simple, peaceful life? Not 
at all. They are among the causes of the 
Great War. They must keep Germany safe 
from democracy or it, will not be safe for 
them. Says former Ambassador James W. 
Gerard in Face to Face with Kaiserism: 

I can understand the feelings of the typical 
Prussian family of the ruling class. If Germany 
should be democratized, what place would be 
left for them? The offices of the Government 
thrown open to all classes in fair election, places 
in the army and navy and diplomacy open to 
competition in great academies like West Point 
and Annapolis? Deprived of the aroma of power 
given now by diplomatic or military place and 
noble birth, the sons and daughters could no 
longer make rich marriages with the sons and 
daughters of the rich business men and manu- 
facturers. No more would the civil offices of 
Prussia be open only to appointments among 
the noble or Junker class. 

It is such sweet and harmless families 
as the von Guzzlers that are fighting tooth 
and nail to hold the common people in a 
serfdom almost as complete as that of the 
Dark Ages. 

The only excuse for the existence of the Prus- 
sian ruling class today, as much out of place as 
chain armor or robber barons, is its supposed 
honesty and efficiency; but no class which has 
brought this war on the German people can be 
described as competent; no sane governing class 
would have plunged into disastrous war a coun- 
try that by peaceful penetration, by thrift and 
manufacture, by financial and commercial abil- 
ity was in process of acquiring much of the 
wealth of the world. The first aim of the Ger- 
man autocracy is to keep its own political posi- 
tion at home. The dawn of constitutional gov- 
ernment will be their twilight, the twilight of 
the Gods of militarism, of privilege, of caste. 
Prussian autocracy made the war in a last des- 
perate endeavor to bribe the people into con- 





tinued submission. 
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The one hope of the common people, then, 
is in a democracy ; the one hope of the von 
Guzzlers and von Vealorvursts is in the 
Hohenzollerns. 

If the German people insist on being ruled by 
some one and on being occasionally dragged out 
to be shot or maimed in an unnecessary war, 
they could not find more capable rulers than 
the Hohenzollerns. Should the German people 
fail to take unto themselves the war-making 
power, they will, before long be decimated again 
for the amusement of the Crown Prince. 

Contrary, however, to the popular idea 
of the Crown Prince as a libertine, a pil- 
lager, a kind of monstrous idiot, the author 
finds him “a good sport, a clever man, a 
charming companion,” with his fondness 
for war the only defect in his character. 

In his chatty, vivid pictures of home life 
and public life in Germany, Mr. Gerard al- 
ways defines the shadow of war, war neces- 
sary to feed the ambition of the Hohenzol- 
lerns and to secure the power of such Jun- 
ker families as the von Guzzlers and the 
von Vealorvursts. 


Face to Face With Kaiserism, by James W. 
Gerard. “George H. Doran Company. $2. 


Russia’s Crisis 
EGINNING with the events in Petro- 
grad in August, 1917, and the overthrow 

of the Kerensky government, the author 
gives a sympathetic and constructive survey 
and criticism of the Russian situation, its 
dangers, its possibilities, its needs, both as 
seen hy himself and by various types of the 
people themselves. In the vast masses of 
peasantry—the Dark People—he sees the 
finai arbiters of Russia’s destiny, and he 
calis on America to help them to work out 
Rnssia’s salvation and not her ruin. 


Remember (said a Moscow manufacturer) we 
own one-sixth of the globe: and except for a 
few materials, we have everything we need in 
order to be independent. But we have even deeper 
resources in the hundred and eighty million 
minds of our common people. I come from the 
peasant class and I know. Such a people cannot 
be spoiled by a short debauch of wild ideas. It 
is a dangerous illness, but Russia will recover, 
and her recovery will be . .. by the laborious 
process of industrial education. -Hitherto we 
have been a nation of peasants, but now we 
shall turn to industrial life. 

Russia needs democracy (said Miliukov). We 
shall never return to the Old Régime. A con- 
stitutional monarchy is just possible; but I am 
doubtful even of that, for I. know our people 
so well. They love republics and congresses. .. . 

I hope that after this terrible war all peoples 
will be brothers in Christ. And yet I want to 
sec each nation keep its self-hood. . .. I see 
for Russia a future now that may spread its 
influence over the world . . simply by the 
power of a religious brotherhood so vast that 
all the world will feel how good it is to be our 
friends, 


The author says: 


If we in our impatience of muddle and con- 
fusion leave Russia to her fate, then we shall 




















Ernest Poole 














Best Reference Work for You 
Whatever Your Walk of Life 


Nowadays it isn’t safe to think that we know 
all about any subject even the subject to which 
we give most thought. 

In every walk of life those who rise superior 
to others are the ones who actua:/y know more. 

Now the only way to 4zow more is to Jearn 
more, and to /earn more about any subject in 
which we are interested, the best aid is 


The Great 
Question-Answerer 











Made in America; 
it covers the world 


24 Volumes 


80,000 Articles 


Oo 





STRONG POINTS 


1. Accuracy: all important articles 

written by specialists. 

2. Authority: can be quoted on 

any subject without fear of suc- 

cessful contradiction. 
patie 





3..¢ veness: 

wider field than any other general 
reference-work. It contains 80,000 
articles—30,000 more than any 
other encyclopedia. 

4. Lucidity: written in language so 
plain that even the young folks 
can understand. 

5. Illustrations and Maps: carefully 
prepared to illuminate and explain 
the text. 


6. Convenience: printed on thin 
paper—not too thin but easy to 
handle and to leaf. 
7. Arrangement: 
phabetically arranged and easy to 
find. 


a simple phonetic system. Dert- 
vations also indicated. 


9. Bibliography: eve important 


of books that may be consulted. 
10. Courses of Reading: afford spe- 


in leading branches of knowledge. 


stimulate use of the volumes thusin- 
creasing their interest and value. 
>. 





covers a 


all subjects al- 


8. Pronunciation: all except the 
most common words made clear by 


subject supplemented by a full list 


cialized help toward self-instruction 


11. Attractiveness: monthly prizes 








THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


Second Edition; Just Completed 


Revised, Rewritten and Reset from A toZ 
Size of Page Enlarged 
Number of Volumes Increased 
Printed Throughout from New Plates 


EDITORS: 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 
TALCOTT WILLIAMS, L.L.D., L.H.D., Litt. D. 


More than 500 Contributors and ‘Office-Editors 


To test THe New INTERNATIONAL take the 
subject—any subject—about which we think 
we know the most or about which we would 
most like to know; look it up in those treasure- 
velumes and the new knowledge spread be- 
fore us will prove a surprise and a pleasure. 

Ask the more than seventy-five thousand 
owners and they will tell you how well Tue 
NEw INTERNATIONAL pleases them, and with 
reason, for they find it best because it thor- 
oughly treats so many subjects—8o,000 all 
told, being about 30,000 more than any other 
encyclopedia. 

Here are a few of them from Volume I 
ot THE NEw INTERNATIONAL: : 





Accident Alaska Ammunition 
Aqueducts Alcohol Angling 

Ad lirondacks Alsace-Lorraine Annuity 
Administration Aluminium Antiseptic 
Advance Guard America Anthracite 
Adu Iteration merican Antwerp 
Aeronautics Literature Apartment 
Agriculture Amundsen House 


These widely varied themes, all treated in schol- 
arly yet readable fashion, give a hint of the wide 
field covered, making the work a genuine 


Aid to Success 7 


People in every walk of life find Tue / 
NEw INTERNATIONAL a work of vast in- 
terest and immense utility. To learn all 
about it and how it will help along the Fh 
road that leads to success, it is only 
necessary to 


° / > 

Send in the Coupon /& "“CEAD & 

We will at once forward full particu- 7 2 Publishers 

lars including our 80-page Ilus- a 449 Fourth Ave. 

trated Book. showing Specimen A New York City 
‘ages, ngravings, ‘olor- i 

plates, Maps, etc., with in- f. > rend ee fall informe 


formation regarding our /s International Encyclopae- 
c 











Courses of Reading and dia (Second iti 

- Editi . 
Sate. ieee Suaes Point 4 with details of the me 
a "he Aaichg e /. 4 Special Price, and Monthly List 
ing in the Coe f >” of Prize-Questions. 


pon. Name 














Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., N. Y. City 
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dies this room a comfort! Does your 
husband say that when he comes in ||| 
after a hard day? If he does he may know only | 
that it is restful but you know why it is restfu 

You know people are played upon by their | 
surroundings just as they are played upon by | 
music. You know the value of harmony in in- 
terior decoration. 

You know that individuality may be ob- 
tained, at very moderate cost, by we ll chosen 
furniture and rugs—against a background of 
quiet, even-toned walls and ceilings. 


Liquid Velvet gives a sense of harmony and - |i 





rest and quiet charm to any room—when the | 
shade is properly chosen. 


| 
Liquid Velvet is an oil enamel that dries 'f 
without lustre. It is made in white and twenty 

| 


four colors. Write for Booklet and Color Chart 


THE O'BRIEN VARNISA Co. 


| 

103 Washington Ave. . South Bend; Ind. | 
Varnish Mokers for More Than 40 Years 

| 





a a a ey ee pee Ce 
tion by garden owners. Compact, com; Professionals 





Paper, 75c; cloth, $1.00; 1 
(Eadorst by all seedamen) cd DeLaMane Co. mw. ora le, 





ADJUSTABLE 


TELEPHONE BRACKET 


Doubles the work-day efficiency. 
able in every direction, 
down. Lowest in price and best in service. 
Black or nickel finish, 


COMPANY 
6402-6505 S. State St. 
Chicago 


DEALERS: 

A quick Sprin 
seller fully | 
by patents. Write for 
Dealers’ Discounts, 


Other 
sizes. 


Adjust- 
including up and 


28 Inch 


At all dealers . 
or delivered, 





be blind indeed to the cause of world democracy. 

- s Both in actual relief supplies, and much 
more in the work of organization, the Russians 
need help; and they will get it—either from us 
or from Germany. No other nation among the 
Allies is so well liked in Russia as ours. We are 
in a position to help them. ... 

And because we are in this war to make the 
world safe for democracy, we should help them. 

- For if we don’t do it, Germany will. 


The Dark People, by Ernest Poole. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 


The Earthquake 


T first sight this book may have a rath- 

er comic aspect to the man in the 
street, beginning as it does with the story 
of a respectable American family’s reduc- 
tion, by the war, to the abject poverty of 
$25,000 a year, and their brave struggle 
to cope with this appalling situation. 

There are many valuable lessons, how- 
ever, of wide application, wrapt up in the 
lively, journalistic style, and while the 
book does not begin to take its place be- 
side “Mr. Britling,” it gives an optimistic 
picture of much human interest of the 
moral awakening which the call of national 
and international need has brought to vari- 
ous types of people in the United ,States— 
bond-brokers, financiers, fashionable women, 
their sons, daughters, and friends. 

Why, you know—he’s given up a hundred- 
thousand-dollar salary to go down to Washing- 
ton for a dollar a year. There are dozens of 
‘em. They didn’t seem to think the money 
amounted to a row of pins. It set me thinking. 
Was it? I asked myself. What was my kind of 
success worth if fellows just tossed it away like 
that when something bigger came along? Then 
it occurred to me that, war or no war, there were 
bigger things coming along all the time. Get me? 
It’s fine to drive the bosches out of Belgium, 
but it would be fine, too, to drive poverty and 
crime and disease out of America. 

The author’s enthusiasm leads him 
at times -into a tacit agreement with 
Treitschke’s view that war ipso facto is a 
good thing—‘‘a medicine for the human 
race,” and he is inclined to exalt obedience 
into a virtue in itself, and to plead for com- 
pulsory military training after the war, for- 
getting that this would be to establish the 
very military system which he deplores, and 
which we are fighting to destroy, in order, 
as he says, that “freedom shall not perish 
from the earth.” 


The Earthquake, 
Scribner’s Sons. 


The House of Conrad 


E ills of our country, the ills of our age 
and of every age, in the final analysis re- 
solve themselves to this one thing: the lack 

of understanding on the part of the various 
classes of society. The policeman clubs the alien 
strikers with gusto not solely on account of the 
command he has to preserve order .. . but 
because he does not understand them and what 
one does not understand one is hostile to. 

“What, one does not understand one is 
hostile’ to.” Just this expresses in a nut- 
shell the idea of the House of Conrad and 
sums up also the most-:important aspect of 
our immigration problem. Assimilation de- 
mands first sympathy. Sympathy requires 
understanding and understanding means a 
common tongue and ideals in common. The 
ideals of the immigrant, worth while tho 
they may be in themselves, must be dis- 
carded if they do not fit in with true Ameri- 
canism, in all that it implies. 

This is, in brief, the idea of a book tre- 
mendously convincing in its simple but 
vividly drawn picture of an immigrant 
family and its development in a new land. 

The House of Conrad, by Elias Tobenkin. 

Frederick A. Stokes & Co. $1.50. 


Long Ever Ago 


OOD young Irishmen when they leave Erin 

for a better world join the heavenly choir 

of New Jerusalem after due probation. All 
sorts of young Irishmen, when they left Ireland 
for the next best place, joined the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment of New York. 


by Arthur Train. Charles 
1.50. 





And where could there be a better place 


_ er 
Home Efficiency Camp 


For Cirls 


In among the Berkshire hills, 1,000 feet 
above the sea at Sharon, N. Y. A dis- 
tinctive Camp for a strictly limited 
number of girls between 12 and 21. 
Combined with invigorating camp life 
with water sports, tennis, riding, etc., 
the girls acquire USEFUL KNOWL- 
EDGE in housewifery, cooking and 
gardening. Ask for Booklet describing 
7 weeks’ July and August course. 
Under the personal direction of teach- 
ers of wide reputation and experience. 
Peay E Gootey } 28 E. 55th Street, N. Y. 











The University of Chicago 
HOME wi cnc. 
S “ata 


26th Year U.ofC.(Div.M)Chicago,T1L, tsischei Tower 


BEAN Sade 
Sy. 








Write Today for Art — Book. 


@LoOFAPPUED Anr Wosten 


ROOM 8 BATTLE CREEK. MICH. | 


sTUDY es HOME 

ed men win igh ith positions 

A eta 
os ages 


cae erat bee a6 heme 








Wi 
public's 
“stage 

ple eit; 

ity. We have trained 

Offer Limited fists mats 


your vocabulary, train your memory, 
earning power, popular~ 


In 
price erste ere 
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REDUCE COST OF LIVING Denccic*scicnc: 
100-pp. handbook FREE. Courses for home-inakers, teachers, 
dietitians, nurses and many other well-paid positions. 

Am. School of Home Economics, 629 W. 69th St.. Chicago 























BRIEFS FOR DEBATE 


The Single Six-Year Term for President. 
The California Anti-Alien Land Law 
State Constabularies. 

Independence of the Philippines. 

The City Manager Plan. 

Public Defender. 

The Gary School Plan. 

The Death Penalty. 

Price Maintenance. 

Minimum Wage Legislation. 

Mothers’ Pensions. 

Convict Labor in the United States. 
The Problem of the Trusts. 

The Monroe Doctrine. 


Both Sides of all these fourteen debates 
will be furnished for only 25 cents. Address 
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Do you ql ill health 
o¢ chronic ailments, in nine out of ten 
ises, are due to improper food, poor 
rculation, insufficient exercise, in- 
rrect breathing, and incorrect poise? 
Remove those unnatural conditions 
id your ailments vanish. 
This may surprise you, but I am 
doing it daily; I have done it for 
eighty thousand wonten. 


Without Drugs 


I will send you letters of endorsement from 
eminent physicians and tell you how I would 
treat you. 

Physicians endorse my work—their wives 
and da_ghters are my pup_!s. 

Don" let writing a letter stand between "you 
and good health, animation, correct 
we ight and a perfect figure. Write ine now 
=Tuay—while this subject is uppermost. 
If you will tell me in confidence your beight, 
weight, and your ailments, I will tell you if I 


— Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 19, 624 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














is a safe aid to a soft, clear, 
healthy skin. Used as a 
massage it overcomes dry- 
pess andthe tendency to 
wrinkle, Also takes the 
sting and soreness out 


Lotion and Ichthyol 

Soap with Malvins Oream 

to improve your com- 
plexion, 

At all druggists, or sent 

postpaid on receipt of price, 

Cream 50c, Lotion 500, Soap 85c. 

PROF. I. HUBERT,Tolede,Ohio 








Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs! Pr 
or pads MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken pie together as you would 
a broken limb. o salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 

lg ae Catalog and measure blanks 
4. free. Send name and address today. 














C.E. BROOKS, 490D State St., Marshall, Mich. 











REAL ESTATE 


CAMP WEDUBA 


ON RANGELEY LAKE, MAINE 


Complete in every particular, for sale’ or 
rent. Four masters’ bedrooms, three baths, 
hear village, modern conveniences, private 
dock. Ice house filled. Near first class 
public camp where meals may be had, if 
necessary. Apply owner, Mrs. A. Ludeke, 
919 Castle Pt. Terrace, Hoboken, N. J. 











CAMPS 
PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 





On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air of 
Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia, 
Bun vS and tents on sunny hill. Experienced councilors, 
Tenn asket-ball, canoeing, **hi a, *—all outdoor sports. Handi- 


crafts, vardening, Red Cross work. Tutoringif desired. 7th Season. 


Miss Blanche D. Price, 313 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Modified Camping 


for boys under 14 years of age. Good nights 

outdoors in tents—bad nights indoors. All 

Sports. Pure water. Careful supervision. 

Instruction, ifrequired. Terms moderate. 
J. C. Shortlidge, A.B., Harvard, Prin. 


M: | MAPLEWOOD Concordville, Pa., Box 150 
































Rupert Hughes 


than the “Fighting Sixty-ninth” for these 
delightful Irishmen who take their whim- 
sical way thru the pages of Long Ever Ago, 
ten deliciously humorous tales of the New 
York Irish, in whom even life under the 
“1.” tracks cannot kill the spirit of “long 
ever ago’? 

Long Ever Ago, by Rupert Hughes. Harper’s. 


$1.40. 
Books In Brief 


Tue Sport or Kincs, by Arthur S. Roche. 





(Bobbs Merrill, $1.40.) A non-conventional love 
affair, the excitement of the race and detective- 
story element combined into a swift moving 
novel, 


Tue FLyInc Teuton, by Alice Brown. 
millan, $1.50.) Group of well written and inter- 
esting short stories of good variety by a supreme 
interpreter of New England rural life. 


Tue WoMAN VorTER’s MANUAL, by S. E. For- 
man and Marjorie Shuler. (Century, $1.) A 
course of instruction in the technique of citi- 
zenship. 


Arter, by Frederic P. Ladd. (Duffield, $1.50.) 
Sacrifice, unity, intelligent patriotism and spir- 
ituality is the motive of this interesting story 
of American life. 


Tue House or WHISPERS, ay William John- 
ston. (Littl Brown, $1.40. A real mystery 
story with an original plot aid in novel sur- 
roundings. 


Tue House or IntriGue, by Arthur Stringer. 
(Bobbs Merrill, $1.50.) Mixture of detective and 
adventure story of eager interest, with a lively 
thread of romance running thru it. 


Mrs. MARDEN’s ORDEAL, by James Hay. (Lit- 
tle Brown, $1.50.) The atmosphere is tense thru- 
out this mystery story and the denouement un- 
expected. 


Tue MAN Who Lost HimsetF, by H. DeVere 
Stacpoole. (John Lane, $1.40.) Originality, 
whimsicality and sheer bubbling humor mark 
this entertaining novel. 


THE UNWILLING VESTAL, by Edward L. White. 
(Dutton, $1.50.) Present in fiction, an account 
of the Vestal Virgins, their powers ard priv- 
ileges and many strange Roman beliefs and 
customs. 


STEPHEN’s LAST CHANCE, by Margaret Ash- 
mun. (Macmillan, $1.50.) Story of Montana 
ranch life which boys will find absorbingly in- 
teresting. 


BRANDED, by Francis Lynde. (Scribner’s, 
$1.35.) Exciting story of the rough life of labor 
camps and gold fields. 


THE BOARDMAN FAMILY, by Mary S. Watts. 
(Macmillan, $1.50.) A novel whose heroine is 
emancipated by her work and art and native 
common sense. 


THe Stucco House, by Gilbert Cannan, 
(Doran, $1.50.) Novel whose larger significance 
is in the conflict between the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the romantic movement in literature— 
forces dividing the England of the time. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ARNOLD ADAIR, AMERICAN 
AcE, by Laurence Driggs. (Little Brown, $1.35.) 
Vivid descriptions of the various thriling ex- 
ploits of the air fighter at ‘he western front. 


(Mac- | 


Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry —It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 145 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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Bronze Foundry 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 
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IN CAST a $1.00 POSTPAID 
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One Thing 
You Can Buy 


Lacey Profit Sharing 
Bonds have certain in- 
herent qualities which 
make them an espe- 
cially desirable pur- 
chase in these times 
of hesitancy. The 
Lacey interests have 
never lost a cent for 
| investors in their 38 
years of experience, 
but they have made 
many thousands of 
dollars for them. 


ASK FOR BOOKLET T-203 


ACEY JIMBER ( GC) 
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1850 THE 1918 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may thake direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory of 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


PUTA CECE CL Ro 

















DIVIDEND 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 
April 16th, 1918. 
The regular quarterly dividend of One and One- 
half Per cent (144%) on the Preferred Shares of 
this Company will be paid May Ist, 1918, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business April 
19th, 1918. Transfer books will not close. 
PIERRE J, SMITH, Treasurer. 














U.S. A. WAR MAP 


SHOWING THE WESTERN 
BATTLE FRONT 
ALSO OUTLINE MAP INDICATING 
TRAINING CAMPS AND 
CANTONMENTS 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


If you want the newest and best map of 
the battle front showing every village, 
town and hamlet, send for this map, 
size 28x39, printed in four colors and 
only 50 cents postage prepaid. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Division of Business Education 
119 West 40th Street New York 

















HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER: 
The Independent Lesson Plans 











ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. Patriotism and Loyalty. 

A. A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT WILSON. You 
have been sent to a nearby school to encourage 
war garden work. Answer the following ques- 
tions as you would answer them in the school 
assembly: 1. What may the home garden mean to 
our country? 2. How can a boy or girl “fight in 
France” by joining the home garden army? 38. 
Why should we feel any interest in the boys and 
girls of western Europe? 4. How can children’s 
garden work be as patriotic as building a ship 
or firing a cannon? 5. What is your own school 
doing in war garden work? 

B. THE SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY 6,000,000 STRONG. 
1. Write a paragraph of comparison, showing 
the resemblance between the work of a good 
gardener and the work of a soldier. 2. Write a 
public poster giving emphatic, simple-sentence 
rules for the making of a war garden. 3. Write 
an original story based on the work of one of 
the children in the pictures given with the arti- 
cle. 4. Give a spirited speech in which you en- 
courage the members of your class to take part 
in War Garden work. 

C. My Brotuer’s Keeper. 1. Write a composi- 
tion of contrast on “American Narren Politik 
in the Eyes of a German, and in the Eyes of an 
American.”’ 2. Write a composition on “Culture 
in Germany and in the United States.” 3. Give 
orally an explanation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

D. Sky Pitots or THe U. S. N. 1. Write an 
original story based on the life of Herman 
Whitaker. 2. Give a talk on “Lighter-than-Airs” 
and “Heavier-than-Airs.”’ 3. Explain what tech- 
nical knowledge a ‘“Lighter-than Air” pilot 
must have. 4. Show what part narration plays 
in the article. 5. Show what part description 
plays in the article. 6. Write an original story 
based on the work of a sky pilot. 

E. Cutting Out THE Deap Woop. 1. Give .an 
oral explanation of the purpose and nature of 
the Overman bill. 2. Select from the article a 
series of sentences that give its principal points. 
3. Write an argument for or against the Over- 
man bill. 

F. THe LicHNowsky REVELATIONS. 1. In a 
few clear sentences tell what is meant by “The 
Lichnowsky Revelations.” 2. As if in a public 
speech show how the Lichnowsky revelations 
place the full blame of the war upon Germany. 
Il. Snecial Articles. 

A. RoMAN ARCHES IN THE CATSKILLS 1. Ex- 
plain why the title is peculiarly effective. Give 
rules for the writing of titles. 2. Write a com- 
position explaining what is meant by “‘inspira- 
tional knowledge.’’ Which of your school studies 
are especially inspirational? 3. Write a para- 
graph on “The Beauty of Roman Arches.” 4. 
You are editor of a “Question Column.” Write 
very short answers to questions concerning the 
Pantheon, the Coliseum, the Basilica of Con- 
stantine, the Arch of Titus, and the Aqueduct 
of Claudius. 

B. Tue Outpoor Livinc Room. 1. Write, as if 
for a dictionary, a definition of “an outdoor 
living room.” 2. Write a pleasing description of 
any of the outdoor living rooms represented in 
the pictures. 3. Write a paragraph of contrast 
on “The Old and the New Piazza.’ 4. Write a 
series .of short sentences giving directions for 
furnishing a modern porch. 

C. GASSING THE GARDEN. 1. Tell why the au- 
thor selected the present title. 2. Write a para- 
graph on the topic: “There is always war in 
the garden.” 3. In a few short sentences give 
directions for the protection of a garden. 

D. City Lawns. 1. Imagine that you are writ- 
ing a novel in which part of the action takes 
place in one of the scenes represented in the 
pictures. Write the description you would wish 
in your novel. 2. Write a series of rules for the 
eare of a city lawn. 

E. Worps or THE WEEK. 1. Challenge any 
one of your fellow students to a test before the 
class on the pronunciation and the definition of 
all of the words in the column. 

lll. The News of the Week. 

1. Give a clear oral explanation of the pres- 
ent situation on the western front. Use a black- 
board diagram in order to make your talk en- 
tirely clear. 2. Narrate the events in which 
American soldiers have recently taken part. 3. 
Tell what northern projects are now attracting 
the attention of Germany. 4. What is the value 
of Spitzbergen? 5. What new interest is attach- 
ing to movements in Russia? 6. Explain recent 
movements at sea. 7. Give a clear explanation 
of the present situation in regard to Holland. 
8. Give a summary of the important news of 
the week concerning events in the United States. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. The United States and the Western 
ee eae Brother’s Keeper.” 

1. Why did the Germans referred to in the 
first paragraph regard the President’s ac. 
tions in the Vera Cruz incident as an ex. 
ample of Narren Politik? 

2. What was the incident referred to in the 
sentence: “That was the method which the 
Germans used in 1897,” etc.? 

3. Why did Prince Bismarck regard the Mon- 
roe Doctrine as “an international imperti- 
nence”’? 

4. Prove that the Germans were “concocting 

deep-laid schemes of ‘peaceful occupation’ 

in Latin America.” 

“It [the Monroe Doctrine] was meant rather 

as a declaration that the American conti- 

nents,” etc. Has the history of our relations 
with the Latin American countries justified 
the idealism here exprest? 

6. Discuss in detail the history of our treat- 
ment of the people in the territories an- 
nexed to this country as the result of our 


oo 


wars. 

Prove that President Wilson’s proposal of 

January 22, 1917, is a logical outcome of 

our American policy. 

. Congress and the Executive—“Cutting 
Out the Dead Wood,” “Now for the 
Third National Army, " “In Congress,” 
“On the Court-Martial Bill,’’ ‘“‘Secretary 
Baker Reports.’’ 

1. Can you find in this article material for a 
discussion of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of gur national political theory of 
“checks and balances’’? 

2. Summarize the article as an answer to the 
three questions: “What is this proposal, 
why is it important, what will its adoption 
accomplish ?” 

3. “It is in line with similar legislation en- 
acted by other belligerents’’ etc. Discuss the 
circumstances which led to such legislation 
in England and the result. 

4. What evidence do you find in the news items 
of lack of harmony between Congress and 
the Executive? How do you account for 
this ? 

5. Why, since it increases the power of the 
Executive, does the President object to the 
court-martial bill? 

6. Is the Executive and Congress agreed on 
our military program? Which is right? 

lil. Our Changing Educational Ideals—‘‘The 
Educational Foundations.’’ 

1. “Education is no longer conceived as pri- 
marily useful to train clergymen,” etc. Show 

how this sentence sums up the history of 

American education. 

Why are (a) domestic science, (b) training 

in mechanic arts, (c) elementary biology 

and (d) social education, regarded by the 
author as the “four fundamental things 

[which] are accepted as imperatively neces- 

sary” in American education? 

3. How far are the schools of your community 
living up to the author’s educational ideals? 

IV. Naval Warfare—‘“‘Stopping the Rat 
Hole,” “Bottling Up the Belgian Ports.” 

1. Use the news of this recent action of the 
British fleet as an occasion for discussing: 
(a) the effect of submarine warfare, (b) 
naval warfare of the past, present and 
future. 

V. Causes and Results of the War—‘The 
Lichnowsky Revelations.” 

1. What is the significance of the first sentence 
of the editorial? 

2. “It [the Memorandum] is a complete joa 
cation of Sir Edward Grey and Lord Hal- 
dane.”’ Do you agree? 

3. Give the historic background of one or more 
of the twelve propositions contained in the 
sentence, “Among other things it proves: 
ete. 

4. Do these twelve propositions justify Lich- 
nowsky’s statement, “It was wrecked . . - 
by the perfidy of our policy’? 

Vi. Behind the German Battle Front—‘“‘The 
Situation in Siberia,” ‘On the Arctic,’ 
“The Dutch in Danger.” 

1. In what way, if at all, will conditions in 
Siberia affect conditions in Europe and 
America? 

2. What is the purpose of the German ad- 
vance northward in Finland? Explain briefly 
the author’s idea: “An all-rail route from 
the North Sues, to Bagdad or to Herat is 
being talked 

3. “The poe Mong [in Holland] is one which 

very closely concerns the United States.” 

In what way? 
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The Annual 


Roll Call 


of WHITE TRUCK FLEETS 





CCORDING to its custom for a number of years, 
The White Company is publishing its annual 
Roll Call of fleet installations (ten trucks or more) 
in national magazines and metropolitan newspapers. 
The following summary for each year indicates 


the rate of growth of the installations which com- 
prise ten trucks or more: 


1910... 54 trucks 1914 . . 1747 trucks 
1911 .. 191 trucks 1915 . . 2594 trucks 
1912 .. 508 trucks 1916 . . 5118 trucks 
1913 . . 1021 trucks Now . . 7446 trucks 











There is now a total of 2,153 White fleets in active 
service, aggregating 23,226 trucks, exclusive of all 
single installations. 


The company takes a just pride in issuing this 
annual statement. Its year-to-year growth is so 
much more convincing than any argument—so 
much more extensive than any other figures pre- 
sented in the industry. 


A copy of the 1918 Roll Call will be sent to anyone interested on request 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


878 East 79th Street 
CLEVELAND 
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